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TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS WHO MAY USE 

THIS BOOK 

“SUCH LIVING EDUCATION can never be 
dull.” This is from Reu. C. F. Andrews, mho iored 
all of you. It is in Lesson I. In Lesson III. Mahat7nn 
Gandhi tells you,—“To see Gokhale at mork urns 
AS MUCH A JOY AS AN EDUCATION." What. 
exactly, do these tmo meat elders mish to convey‘d 
They tell you that what is mise is also joyful. In 
fact, all the good people that speak to you in these 
pages say pretty mitch the some thing ‘Learn to like 
mhat is true and noble and you become educated.’ 

The tenderness of a mother's love, father's kind- 
- ly advice, the glory of great lives, the thrill of 
adventure and the joy of service^—these are the 'salt 
of life. You mill certainly like these. 

But the ‘Exercises’ are a bother. So you think. 
Perhaps you are right. But then, you will admit 
that, if anything is worth reading, it is worth read¬ 
ing well. You must ask yourself, or so7nebody 
mitst ask yon ,—“Do you understand what you read? 
What is it all about ? Could you say a word or two 
about it. clearly and correctly?” Clearness and 
correctness are qualities worth cultivating, if you 
mish to be understood by other people. Therefore, 
take kindly to the exercises; they are meant to help 
you. Do what yon can, and the Teacher mill help 
you for the rest. 


Bangalore, 

15-12-1949. 


P. K. VmKATA RAO 
K. SRINIVASAN. 
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PART I 


SELECTIONS IN 


PROSE 




I 


C. F. ANDREWS 

AN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 

The school described here is Shantiniketan. 
'Shantiniketan' means ‘abode o/ peace.’ The school 
was founded by India’s great poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore. It is situated, amidst delightful natural 
surroundings, at Bolpur, about 100 miles from Cal¬ 
cutta. Rev. C. F. Andrews, the poet’s close associate 
and co-worker at Shantiniketan, describes it in the 
course of a speech delivered in Central Africa. 

IF I WERE TO TELL YOU what is in my in¬ 
most heart, you would find, hidden deep down 
there, a longing to be back again once more be¬ 
neath the sal-trees and the mango-groves of 
Shantiniketan,—where the children sing their 
songs and play their games and do their work. 
The spirit of peace and beauty reigns supreme 
here. The open sky is spread out overhead, in 
ill its infinite mystery, with its sunrises and sun¬ 
sets. its full-moonlit beauty at night, and those 
wonderful dark purple evenings when the stars 
come out one by one. 

Words cannot picture to you the beauty of 
Shantiniketan. Our own Poet and Teacher, 
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whom we call Gurudeva, has named it ‘The Dar¬ 
ling of our hearts’; and it is worthy of the name. 
All who have visited the ashram, old and young 
alike, have felt its inner beauty growing more 
and more upon them. 

There are stories already told about Shanti- 
niketan, which will one day be legends of the 
Bengal village people,—how the Poet’s father, 
Maharishi Devendranath Tagore, long years ago, 
came to the spot just as the sun was setting; how 
he sat beneath the two chattim-trees, which were 
covered with white flowering creepers, and 
meditated upon God, while night came down 
over the open plain. When the moon appeared 
in all her splendour, he was still rapt in prayer. 
At the time of the golden morning sunrise, the 
Maharishi was still seated, his heart all through 
the wakeful night filled to overflowing with the 
joy of the love of God. He said to himself. ‘This 
is my place of rest, the end of my pilgrimage.’ 
And he remained there, year after year. He gave 
to the spot its present name, Shantiniketan, the 
home of peace. 

Another story runs, how the captain of a 
robber-band came to the place, thinking that 
some sadhu had secretly buried there a hidden 
treasure: and when he saw the peace and heaven¬ 
ly radiance of the Maharishi’s face, he fell at his 
feet and asked forgiveness and became the Maha- 
rishi’s disciple. 

Such stories give their own inner meaning. 
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They make known to us the fact that resting- 
places of the saints of God are hallowed by the 
presence of immortal joy. 

If I were to describe to you one day in the 
ashram with the boys, that would perhaps best 
bring home to you its inner beauty. Long before 
sunrise, like the birds in our own amloki-groves, 
our boys are awake. The choristers^ are the first 
to rise, and they go round the ashram, singing 
their morning hymn. You can hear the voices 
in the distance, drawing nearer and nearer, and 
then the sound dies away as the choir- passes on 
to another part of the aslirnm, and then again it 
comes nearer and nearer. The beauty of the 
sound in the silent morning air, and the sense of 

joy and reverence which it brings, give peace to 
the soul. 

After an interval, each boy takes his asan, 
his square of carpet, into the fields, and sits down 
on it to meditate in his own place alone. Later 
on, before the school-work begins, the boys all 
stand together in the shade of the trees and sing 
their hymn to God. 

Till about half-past ten, the work of the 
school goes on. We have no classrooms. The 
boys sit with their teachers, in the open-air 
under the trees. There are no large classes. A 
group of eight or ten boys will be seated round 
the teacher, asking him questions. Very few 


A party singing in chorus, or together 
. Band of singers 
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books are used. Like the education which Plato 


loved in Athens^, the greater part is carried on 
through conversation. The boys soon learn to 
open out all their difficulties to their teachers; 
and the teachers get keenly interested in the 
boys’ questions and answers. Such living edu¬ 
cation ■* can never be dull. 

When the morning work is over the boys 
bathe and go to their meal. About two o’clock 
in the afternoon the school classes begin again; 
but at this time the work is chiefly with the hand 
as well as with the mind. Handiwork is prac¬ 
tised, and a boy’s own natural tastes are very 
soon discovered. Some prefer carpentry; others 
prefer mechanical work; others enjoy spinning 
and weaving; others become skilled draughts¬ 
men or painters; others are musicians. 


There is very little book-work in the after¬ 
noon. School is over at about four o’clock, and 
then there is a rush to get first into the great 
open fields for football. Our Shantiniketan 
boys are famous everywhere for their sports and 
gam.es. In the evening, at sunset, they return 
from the fields and sit down once more, for a 
short time to meditate in silence. 


As night comes on, fairy-stories are told; 


3. Plato was a great philosopher of ancient Athens (4th- 

5th Century B.C.). His master, Socrates, taught his 
pupils, not from books, but by questioning and con¬ 
versation. 

4. Education closely linked to a boy’s dailj* life, and 

hence interesting and effective. 
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short dramas are recited; our Gurudeva’s soip^s 
are sung; and the different school-gatherings are 
held. 

By nine o’clock, all are glad to retire to rest: 
and again the choristers go round the ashram 
singing their last evening hymn. There can be 
no question as to the happiness of the life of our 
boys. Their faces tell the story of their joy and 
their freedom. There is no freer life in India 
than the life of our children at Shantiniketan. 

C. F. ANDREWS 
(From To The Students) 


EXERCISES 

1. Write a paragraph, each, on— 

(a) How Shantiniketan got its name. 

(b) The story of the Maharishi and the robber 
captain. 

2. Describe, in three paragraphs, the beauty of 
Shantiniketan. Refer to (i) its spirit of peace and 
beauty; (ii) its sacred associations; and (iii) the free 
life of the students there. 

3. Write a brief essay on,— 

(a) A day in the life of the students at the 
ashram. 

(b) How our village schools may be modelled 
on Shantiniketan. 

4. Explain the following:— 

(a) He said to himself, “This is my place of 
rest, the end of my pilgrimage.” 
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(b) Like the education which Plato loved in 
Athens, the greater part is carried on through con¬ 
versation. 

(c) Such living education* can never be dull- 

5. Mark the Subject and the Predicate in the fol¬ 
lowing sentences:— 

(a) Words cannot picture to you the beauty of 
Shantiniketan. 

(b) The open sky is spread out overhead in all 
its mystery. 

(c) By nine o clock all arc glad to retire to rest. 

(d) The boys soon learn to open out all their 
difficulties to their teachers. 

Give (i) the part of speech’, and (ii) gram¬ 
matical construction, of the words shown in 
italics. 

6. This Lesson describes a school. But the author 
emphasizes, not so much the school-activities, as its 
atmosphere of joy. He, therefore, uses many abstract 
nouns. Here are some of them: longing, peace, beauty, 
radiance, reverence. Find some more in the Lesson. 


II 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 
LETTER TO HIS SON 

WILIAAM HAZLITT, 1778-1838, is one of the 
masters of the English essay, famous for his keen 
intellect and wide interests. His literary style is 
marked by vivacity and terseness. Among his writ¬ 
ings are the famous "Table Talk'’ (1821) and "The 
Spirit of the Age” (1825). The extract which follows 
is a letter of advice to his son at school. 

MY DEAR LITTLE FELLOW,—You aro now 

going to settle at school, and may consider this 

as your first entrance into the world. As my 

health is so indifferent^, and I may not be with 

you long, I wish to leave you some advice (the 

best I can) for your conduct in life, both that it 

may be of use to you, and as something to 

remember me by. I may at least be able to 

caution you against my own errors, if nothing 
else. 

As we went along to your new place of 
destination, you often repeated that you durst 
say2 they were a set of stupid, disagreeable 

1. ‘As I am in poor health’. 

2. ‘^'ou were sure’. 
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people, meaning the people at the school. You 
were to blame in this. It is a good old rule to 
hope for the best. Always, my dear, believe 
things to be right, till you find them to the 
contrary; and even then, instead of irritating 
yourself against them, endeavour to put up 
with them as well as you can, if you cannot alter 
them. You said you were sure you should not 
like the school where you were going. This 
is wrong. What you meant was that you did 
not like to leave home. But you could not tell 
whether you should like the school or not, till 
you had given it a trial. Otherwise, your say¬ 
ing that you should not like it was determining 
that you would not like it. Never anticipate^ 
evils; or, because you cannot have things exact¬ 
ly as you wish, make them out worse than they 
are, through mere spite and wilfulness. 

You seemed at first to take no notice of your 
school-fellows, or rather to set yourself against 
them, because they were strangers to you. They 
knew as little of you as you did of them; so 
that this would have been a reason for their 
keeping aloof from you as well, which you would 
have felt as a hardship. Learn never to con¬ 
ceive a prejudice^ against others, because you 
know nothing of them. It is bad reasoning, and 
makes enemies of half the world. Do not thinK 

3. ‘To anticipate’ means ‘to look for (an uncertain event) 
as certain’. 

A. An opinion formed without due consideration or im¬ 
partiality. 
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ill of them, till they behave ill to you; and then 
strive to avoid the faults which you see in them. 
This will disarm their hostility sooner than 
pique^ or resentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticise the 
dress of some of the boys as not so good as your 
own. Never despise any one for any thing that 
he cannot help—least of all, for his poverty. I 
would wish you to keep up appearances your¬ 
self as a defence against the idle sneers of the 
world, but I would not have you value yourself 
upon them. I hope you will neither be the dupe 
nor victim of vulgar prejudices. Instead of say¬ 
ing above—“Never despise any one for any 
thing that he cannot help”—I might have said, 
“Never despise any one at all”; for contempt 
implies a triumph over and pleasure in the ill 
of another. It means that you are glad and 
congratulate yourself on their failings or mis¬ 
fortunes. The sense of inferiority in others, 
without this indirect appeal to our self-love, is 
a painful feeling, and not an exulting one. 

You complain, since, that the boys laugh at 
you and do not care about you, and that you 
are not treated as you were at home. My dear, 
that is one of the chief reasons for your being 
sent to school, to inure you betimes® to the un¬ 
avoidable rubs^ and uncertain reception you may 

5. Feeling of wounded pride. 

6. ‘To accustom, or habituate, you early’. 

7. Obstacles. 


6 
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meet with in life. You cannot always be with 
me, and perhaps it is as well that you cannot. 
But you must not expect others to show the 
same concern about you as I should. You have 
hitherto been a spoiled child, and have been 
used to have your own way a good deal, botli in 
the house and among your play-fellows, with 
whom you were too fond of being a leader: but 
you have good-nature and good-sense, and will 
get the better of this in time. You have now 
got among other boys who are your equals, or 
bigger and stronger than yourself, and who have 
something else to attend to besides humouring* 
your whims and fancies; and you feel this as a 
repulse or piece of injustice. But the first lesson 
to learn is that there are other people in the 
world besides yourself. There are a number of 
boys in the school where you are, whose amuse¬ 
ments and pursuits (whatever they may be) are 
and ought to be of as much consequence to them 
as yours can be to you, and to which therefore 
you must give way in your turn. The more airs 
of childish self-importance you give yourself, 
you will only expose yourself to be the more 
thwarted and laughed at. True equality is the 
only true morality or true wisdom. Remember 
always that you are but one among others, and 
you can hardly mistake your place in society. 
In your father’s house, you might do as you 
pleased: in the world, you will find competitors 


8. ‘Suiting themselves to’. 
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at every turn. You are not born a King’s son 
to destroy or dictate to millions: you can only 
expect to share their fate, or settle your differ¬ 
ences amicably with them. You already find it 
so at school; and I wish you to be reconciled to 
your situation as soon and with as little pain as 
you can. 


Your affectionate father, 
William Hazlitt. 

—From The Conduct of Life. 


EXERCISES 

1. Give brief answers to the following:— 

(a) What are Hazlitt’s reasons for writing this 
letter to his son? 

(b) What did the boy remark about the people 
at the school even before he saw them? 

(c) What advice does Hazlitt give to correct 
this attitude? 

Cd) What are Hazlitt’s suggestions with regard 
to moving with strangers? 

(e) What is Hazlitt’s opinion about the value 
of dress? 

(f) Why does he ask his son not to despise any 

one? 

(g) What according to Hazlitt is the chief 
reason for a boy being sent to school? 

(h) What lesson should one learn in order not 
to mistake one’s place in society? 

2. Write an essay on ‘Hazlitt’s advice to his Son.’ 
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The following ideas can be expanded into short para¬ 
graphs:— 

Hope for the best; approach strangers with 
sympathy; be kind to all, especially the poor; learn 
to adjust with others; do not put on airs. 

3. Give the meaning of the following words and 
phrases and use them in short sentences of your 
own:— 

Spite; prejudice; sneer; dupe; self-importance; 
consequence; amicably; caution (verb); anticipate; 
humour (verb). 

To put up with; to take notice of; to give way 
to; to be reconciled to; to have one’s way; at every 
turn; to get the better of; to give oneself airs. 

4. Explain the following:— 

(a) I hope you will neither be the dupe nor 
the victim of vulgar prejudices. 

(b) The sense of inferiority in others without 
this indirect appeal to self-love is a painful feeling 
and not an exulting one. 

(c) The chief reason for your being sent to 
school is to inure you betimes to the unavoidable rubs 
and uncertain reception you may meet with in life. 

(d) True equality is the only true morality or 
true wisdom. 

5. The following sentences contain only Noun 
clauses as subordinate clauses. 

Analyse the sentences into clauses and give 
their construction:— 

(a) I thought you were disposed to criticize 
the dress of some boys. 

(b) You said you were sure you would not 
like the school. 

(c) Remember always you are one among 

others. 

(d) It means that you are glad and congra- 
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tulate yoursel/ in their failings and misfortune.^. 

(e) You could not tell whether you liked the 
school or not before giving it a trial. 

(f) Otherwise your saying that you should 
not like it was determining that you would not like it. 

(g) But the first lesson to learn is that there 
are other people in the world besides yourself. 

(h) You cannot always be with me and per¬ 
haps it is as well that you cannot. 

(i) What you meant was that you did not 
like to leave home. 

(j) They make known to us the fact that 
resting places of the Saints of God are hallowed by 
the presence of immortal joy. 

Parse the words italicized. 

6. This is a father’s letter of advice to his son. 
But the advice applies equally to you, boys and 
girls. Hazlitt is a wise man, has experience and 
ability to put general truths in short sentences full 
of power and beauty: e.g .,— 

Never anticipate evils. 

I hope you will neither be the dupe nor the 
victim of vulgar prejudices. 

Such short sentences are called Aphoi'isms. 
Find more examples from the les.^on; (i) memorize 

them; and (ii) try to follow them in your daily con¬ 
duct. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 

A MONTH WITH GOKHALE 

' GOPALA KRISHNA GOKHALE, 1866-1915, is one 
oj the greatest of our nation-builders. He loas a poli¬ 
tical leader and educator of outstanding eminence and 
integrity. In 1905, he became President of the Na¬ 
tional Congress. He founded the Servants of India 
Society to educate and prepare his countrymen for 
self-government. 

MAHATMA GANDHI held Gokhale in affectionate 
regard. Their first meeting was at Poona, in 1896. 
Later, after attending the 1901 session of the Indian 
National Congress, Gandhiji stayed in Calcutta for a 
month, meeting the leaders of Bengal and trying to 
get them interested in the cause of Indians in South 
Africa. Gokhale was then at Calcutta, having been 
elected to the Imperial Legislative Council, early in 
1902. He invited Gandhiji to stay with him. 

FROM THE VERY FIRST DAY of my stay with 
him Gokhale made me feel completely at home. 
He treated me as though I were his younger bro¬ 
ther, he acquainted himself with all my require¬ 
ments and arranged to see that I got all I need¬ 
ed. Fortunately my wants were few, and I had 
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cultivated the habit of self-help, I needed very 
little personal attendance. He was deeply 
impressed with my habit of fending for myself, ^ 
my personal cleanliness, perseverance and regu¬ 
larity, and would often overwhelm me with 
praise. 

He seemed to keep nothing private from me. 
He would introduce me to all the important 
people that called on him. Of these the one who 
stands foremost in my memory is Dr. (now Sir) 
P. C. Ray.2 He lived practically next door and 
was a very frequent visitor. 

This is how he introduced Dr. Ray: ‘This is 
Prof. Ray who, having a monthly salary of 
Rs. 800, keeps just Rs. 40 for himself and devotes 
the balance to public purposes. He is not, and 
does not want to get, married. 

I see little difference between Dr. Ray as he 
is today and as he used to be then. His dress 
used to be nearly as simple as it is, with this 
difference, of course, that whereas it is Khadi 
now, it used to be Indian mill-cloth in those 
days. I felt I could never hear too much of the 
talks between Gokhale and Dr, Ray, as they all 
pertained to public good or were of educative 
value. At times they were painful too, contain¬ 
ing, as they did, strictures on public men. As 

1. Looking after my.self. 

2. P. C. Ray was a distinguished scienti.st and a man of 

.simple, sainty habits; he was Professor of Chemistry 
at the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
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a result, some of those whom I had regarded as 
stalwart fighters began to look puny. 

To see Gokhale at work was as much a joy 
as an education. He never wasted a minute. His 
private relations and friendships were all for 
public good. All his talks had reference only 
to the good of the country and were absolutely 
free from any trace of untruth or insincerity. 
India’s poverty and subjection were matters of 
constant and intense concern to him. Various 
people sought to interest him in different things. 
But he gave every one of them the same reply: 
‘You do the thing yourself. Let me do my own 
work. What I want is freedom for my country. 
After that is won, we can think of other things. 
Today that one thing is enough to engage all 
my time and energy.’ 

His reverence for Ranade* could be seen every 
moment. Ranade’s authority was final in every 
matter, and he would cite it at every step. The 
anniversary of Ranade’s death (or birth, I for¬ 
get which) occurred during my stay with 
Gokhale, Who observed it regularly. There were 
with him then, besides myself, his friends Prof. 
Kathavate and a Sub-Judge. He invited us to 
take part in the celebration, and in his speech 
he gave us his reminiscences of Ranade. He 
compared incidentally Ranade, Telang and 


3. Mahadev Govind Ranade. a great scholar, judge and 
social reformer; he was Gokhale’s ‘guide, philosopher 
and friend.’ 
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Mandlik. He eulogized 
and Mandlik’s greatness 
an instance of Mandlik’s 
he told us an anecdote 
missed his usual train, 
tram so as to be able to 
interest of his client. 


Telang’s charming style 
as a reformer. Citing 
solicitude for his clients, 
as to how once, having 
he engaged a special 
attend the court in the 
But Ranade, he said, 


towered above them all, as a versatile genius. 
He was not only a great judge, he was an equal¬ 
ly great historian, an economist and reformer. 
Although he was a judge, he fearlessly attended 
the Congress, and everyone had such confidence 
in his sagacity that they unquestioningly accept¬ 
ed his decisions. Gokhale’s joy knew no bounds 
as he described these qualities of head and heart 
which were all combined in his master. 

Gokhale used to have a horse-carriage in 

those days. I did not know the circumstances 

that had made a horse-carriage a necessity for 

him, and so I remonstrated with him: ‘Can’t you 

make use of the tramcar in going about from 

place to place? Is it derogatory to ^ a leader’s 
dignity?’ 

Slightly pained, he said, ‘So you also have 
failed to understand me! I do not use my Coun¬ 
cil allowances for my own personal comforts. I 
envy your liberty to go about in tramcars, but 
I am sorry I cannot do likewise. When you are 
the victim of as wide publicity as I am, it will 


4. Found fault. 

5. Tending to discredit. 


c 
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be difficult, if not impossible, for you to go about 
in a tramcar. There is no reason to suppose 
that everything that the leaders do is with a 
view to personal comfort. I love your simple 
habits. I live as simply as I can, but some 
expense is almost inevitable for a man like 
myself.’ 

He thus satisfactorily disposed of one of my 
complaints, but there was another which he 
could not dispose of to my satisfaction. 

‘But you do not even go out for walks,’ said 
I. Ts it surprising that you should be always 
ailing? Should public work leave no time for 
physical exercise?' 

‘When do you ever find me free to go out for 
a walk?’ he replied. 

I had such a great regard for Gokhale that 
I never strove with him®. Though this reply was 
far from satisfying me, I remained silent. I 
believed then and I believe even now, that, no 
matter what amount of work one has, one should 
always find some time for exercise, just as one 
does for one’s meals. It is my humble opinion 
that, far from taking away from one’s capacity 
for work, it adds to it. 

The leave-taking 

On my return from Burma ^ I took leave of 


6. Disputed with him. 

7. Gandhiji, at this time, paid a brief visit to Rangoon. 
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Gokhale. The separation was a wrench,® but ir\y 
work in Bengal, or rather Calcutta, was finish¬ 
ed, and I had no occasion to stay any longer. 

Before settling down I had thought of mak¬ 
ing a tour through India, travelling third class, 
and of acquainting myself with the hardships of 
third class passengers. I spoke to Gokhale about 
this. To begin with he ridiculed the idea, but 
when I explained to him what I hoped to see, 
he cheerfully approved. I planned to go first 
to Benares to pay my respects to Mrs. Besant, ^ 
who was then ill. 

It was necessary to equip myself anew for 
the third class tour. Gokhale himself gave me 
a metal tiffin-box and got it filled with sweet- 
balls and puris. I purchased a canvas bag worth 
twelve annas and a long coat made of Chhaya 
wool. The bag was to contain this coat, a dhoti, 
a towel and a shirt. I had a blanket as well to 
cover myself with and a water jug. Thus equip¬ 
ped I set forth on my travels. Gokhale and 
Dr. Ray came to the station to see me off. I had 
asked them both not to trouble to come, but 
they insisted. ‘I should not have come if you 
had gone first class, but now I had to,’ said 
Gokhale. 

8. A parting that was painful. 

9. Mrs. Annie Besant, 1847-1933, English theosophist and 

reformer; a great lover of ln<lia, and one who worked 
sincerely for our political and social uplift; founder 
of the Central Hindu College at Benares. 

10. A ])lace in Porbandar State noted locally for its coarse 

woolien fabrics.’* 
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No one stopped Gokhale from going on to 
the platform. He was in his silk turban, jacket 
and dhoti. Dr. Ray was in his Bengali dress. 
He was stopped by the ticket collector, but on 
Gokhale telling him that he was his friend, he 
was admitted. 

Thus with their good wishes I started on my 
journey. 


MAHATMA GANDHI. 
—The Story of My Experiments with Truth. 


EXERCISES 

1. Give brief answers to the following:— 

(a) What qualities in Gandhiji drew great 

praise from Gokhale? 

(b) Why did Gandhiji remonstrate with him 
regarding the horse-carriage ? 

(c) What reply did Gokhale give? 

(d) How does Gandhiji impress on us the 

value of exercise? 

2. Write a paragraph, each, on:— 

(a) Gandhiji’s tribute to Gokhale as a public 

worker. 

(b) Gokhale’s reverence for Ranade. 

(c) The leave-taking of Gandhiji and Gokhale. 

3. Write an eassy on ‘Gandhiji’s stay with 

Gokhale.* 

4. Explain clearly:— 

(a) I felt I could never hear too much of the 
^alks between Gokhale and Dr. Ray, as they all 
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pertained to public good or were of educative value. 

(b) As a result, some of those whom I had 
regarded as stalwart fighters began to look puny. 

5. Give the meaning of the following words and 
phrases and use them in short sentences of your own:— 

Strictures; reminiscences; anecdote; stalwart: 
versatile; derogatory; inevitable; wrench (noun); 
remonstrate. 

To feel at home; to fend for oneself; to dispose 
of. 

6. The following sentences contain only Adver¬ 
bial Clauses as subordinate clauses. Analyse each 
sentence into clauses and give their construction. 

(a) After that is won, we can think of other 

things. 

(b) I should not have come if you had gone 
first class. 

(c) I could never hear too much of the talks 
between Gokhale and Dr. Ray, as they all pertained 
to public good. 

(d) One should always find time for exercise, 
just as one does for one’s meals. 

(e) When you are the victim of as wide pub¬ 
licity as I am, it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
for you to go about in a tram-car. 

(f) Everyone had such confidence in his saga¬ 
city that they unquestioningly accepted his decisions. 

(g) He treated me as though I were his younger 
brother. 

(h) Although he was a judge, he fearlessly 
attended the Congress. 

7. The following sentences contain infinitive 
verbs. Mark them and give their grammatical con¬ 
struction. 

(a) To see Gokhale at work was as much a 
joy as an education. 
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(b) I explained to him what I hoped to see. 

(c) The bag was to contain this coat. 

(d) He seemed to keep nothing private from 

me. 

(e) I had no occasion to stay any longer. 

(f) When do you ever find me free to go out 
for a walk? 

(g) I planned to go first to Benares to pay my 
respects to Mrs. Besant. 

(h) I had a blanket to cover myself with. 

(i) I envy your liberty to go about in tram- 

cars. 

(j) There is no reason to suppose that every¬ 
thing that the leaders do is with a view to personal 
comfort. 

8. Gokhale admired Ranade’s “qualities of head 
and heart.” So did Gandhiji himself regard Gokhale 
as his “political guru”. See what he says: 

“He treated me as though I were his younger 
brother.” 

“To see Gokhale at work was as much a joy 
as an education.” 

(a) Collect other statements like these from 
the Lesson. 

(b) Prepare a brief speech on the following 

well-known stanza: 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And. departing leave behind us 

Footprints on the sand of time.” 

—The Psalm of Life (H. W. Longfellow) 


IV 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

NATIONAL PREJUDICES 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 1728-74. is one of the 
most lovable ivriters m the English language. Of 
him, his friend Samuel Johnson said ,—“He touched 
nothing that he did not adorn.'' Time has confirmed 
thii judgment of him: as an essayist in “The Citizen 
of the world”—from which this Essay is taken: as a 
poet in “The Traveller” and “The Deserted Village”: 
as a novelist in “The Vicar of Wakefield”: and as a 
playwright in “The Good-natured Man” and “She 
Stoops to Conquer”.. .In all these fields Goldsmith 
writes with the charm of his own winning nattire. 
This Essay on NATIONAL PREJUDICES is a good 
example of his clear and well-balanced mode of 
expression. It reveals, in particular, his ivide human 
sympathies. 

As 1 am one of that sauntering tribe of mor¬ 
tals,^ who spend the greatest part of their time 
in taverns, coffee-houses, and other places of 
public resort, I have thereby an opportunity of 
observing an infinite variety of characters, 

1. The kind of men who like to go about and observe 
men and manners. 
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which, to a person of a contemplative turn,^ is a 
much higher entertainment than a view of all 
the curiosities of art or nature. In one of these, 
my late rambles, I accidentally fell into the 
company of half a dozen gentlemen, who were 
engaged in a warm dispute about some political 
affair; the decision of which, as they were 
equally divided in their sentiments, they thought 
proper to refer to me. which naturally drew me 
in for a share of the conversation. 

Amongst a multiplicity of other topics, we 
took occasion to talk of the different characters 
of the several nations of Europe; when one of 
the gentlemen, cocking his hat. and assuming 
such an air of importance as if he had possessed 
all the merit of the English nation in his own 
person, declared that the Dutch were a parcel 
of avaricious wretches; the French a set of flat¬ 
tering sycophants,'* that the Germans were 
drunken sots, and beastly gluttons; and the Spa¬ 
niards proud, haughty, and surly tyrants; but 
that in bravery, generosity, clemency, and in 
every other virtue, the English excelled all the 
rest of the world. 

This very learned and judicious remark was 
received with a general smile of approbation by 
all the company—all, I mean, but your humble 
servant; who, endeavouring to keep my gravity* 


2. One given to thought and reflection. 

3. Servile flatterers. 

4. Seriousness. 
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as well as I could, and reclining my head upon 
my arm, continued for some time in a posture 
of affected thoughtfulness, as if I had been 
musing on something else, and did not seem to 
attend to the subject of conversation; hoping by 
these means to avoid the disagreeable necessity 
of explaining myself, and thereby depriving the 
gentleman of his imaginary happiness. 

But my pseudo-patriot^ had no mind to let 
me escape so easily. Not satisfied that his opi¬ 
nion should pass without contradiction, he was 
determined to have it ratified by the suffrage*' of 
every one in the company; for which purpose 
addressing himself to me with an air of in¬ 
expressible confidence, he asked me if I was not 
of the sarrie way of thinking. As I am never 
forward in giving my opinion, especially when 
I have reason to believe that it will not be 
agreeable; so, when I am obliged to give it, I 
always hold it for a maxim to speak my real 
sentiments. I therefore told him that, for my 
own part, I should not have ventured to talk in 
such a peremptory strain,^ unless I had made the 
tour of Europe, and examined the manners of 
these several nations with great care and 
accuracy: that, perhaps, a more impartial judge 
would not scruple to affirm that the Dutch were 

5. False patriot; one with whom love of country is a 

pretence. 

6. The expressed approval of all the com]iany. 

7. In a positive and over-confident tone. 

D 
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more frugal and industrious, the French more 
temperate and polite, the Germans more hardy 
and patient of labour and fatigue, and the 
Spaniards more staid and sedate,^ than the Eng¬ 
lish; who, though undoubtedly brave and 
generous, were at the same time rash, head¬ 
strong, and impetuous; too apt to be elated with 
prosperity, and to despond in adversity.^ 

I could easily perceive that all the company 
began to regard me with a jealous eye before I 
had finished my answer, which I had no sooner 
done, than the patriotic gentleman observed, 
with a contemptuous sneer, that he was greatly 
surprised how some people could have the 
conscience to live in a country which they did 
not love, and to enjoy the protection of a 
government, to which in their hearts they were 
inveterate enemies. Finding that by this 
modest declaration of my sentiments I had for¬ 
feited the good opinion of my companions, and 
given them occasion to call my political princi¬ 
ples in question, and well knowing that it was 
in vain to argue with men who were so very 
full of themselves, I threw down my reckoning^** 
and retired to my own lodgings, reflecting on 
the absurd and ridiculous nature of national 
prejudice and prepossession.” 

8. Steady and calm. 

9. To be overjoyed while doing well and to become 

too sad in poverty. 

10. Paid my bill. 

11. An opinion formed before considering impartially the 

merits of a case. 
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Among all the famous saj’lngs of antiquity, 
there is none that does greater honour to the 
author, or affords greater pleasure to the reader 
(at least if he be a person of a generous and 
benevolent heart), than that of the philosopher,*- 
who, being asked what “countryman he was,” 
replied that he was “a citizen of the world.”— 
How few are there to be found in modern times 
who can say the same, or whose conduct is con¬ 
sistent with such a profession!—We are now 
become so much Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men^ Spaniards, or Germans, that we are no 
longer citizens of the world; so much the natives 
of one particular spot, or members of one petty 
society, that we no longer consider ourselves as 
the general inhabitants of the globe, or mem¬ 
bers of that grand society which comprehends 
the whole human kind. 

Did these prejudices prevail only among the 
meanest and lowest of the people, perhaps they 
might be excused, as they have few, if any, 
opportunities of correcting them by reading, 
travelling, or conversing with foreigners; but 
the misfortune is. that they infect the minds, 
and influence the conduct, even of our gentle¬ 
men; of those, I mean, who have every title to 
this appellation** but an exemption** from pre¬ 
judice, which however, in my opinion, ought to 
be regarded as the characteristical mark of a 

12. Socrates. 

13. Name. 

14. Freedom. 
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gentleman; for let a man’s birth be ever so high, 
his station ever so exalted, or his fortune ever 
so large, yet if he is not free from national and 
other prejudices, I should make bold to tell him, 
that he had a low and vulgar mind, and had no 
just claim to the character of a gentleman. And 
in fact, you will always find that those are most 
apt to boast of national merit, who have little 
or no merit of their own to depend on; than 
which, to be sure, nothing is more natural: the 
slender vine twists around the sturdy oak, for 
no other reason in the world but because it has 

not strength sufficient to support itself. 

Should it be alleged in defence of national 
prejudice, that it is the natural and necessary 
growth of love to our country, and that there¬ 
fore the former cannot be destroyed without 
hurting the latter, I answer, that this is a gross 
fallacy^^ and delusion’*^. That it is the growth of 
love to our country, I will allow; but that it is 
the natural and necessary growth of it, I abso¬ 
lutely deny. Superstition’^ and enthusiasm too 
are the growth of religion; but who ever took it 
in his head to affirm that they are the necessary 
growth of this noble principle ? They are, if 
you will, the bastard sprouts’® of this heavenly 
plant, but not its natural and genuine branches, 
and may safely enough be lopped off, without 

To7"^False “reasoning. 

16. Mistaken belief. _ 

17 Unreason3bl6 belief in what is mysterious. 

is! Base offshoots. 
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doing any harm to the parent stock: nay, per¬ 
haps, till once they are lopped off, this goodly 
tree can never flourish in perfect health and 
vigour. 

Is it not very possible that I may love my 
own country, without hating the natives of other 
countries? that I may exert the most heroic 
bravery, the most undaunted resolution, in 
defending its laws and liberty, without despising 
all the rest of the world as cowards and pol¬ 
troons? Most certainly it is; and if it were not 
—but why need I suppose what is absolutely 
impossible?—but if it were not, I must own, I 
should prefer the title of the ancient philosopher, 
viz. a citizen of the world, to that of an English¬ 
man, a Frenchman, a European, or to any other 
apoellation whatever. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

—The Citizen of the World. 


EXERCISES 
1. Comprehension:— 

(a) What did the pseudo-patriot say of the 
different nations of Europe? Was his statement 
‘learned and judicious’? Why not? 

(b) What wholesome rule has Goldsmith laid 
down for any one venturing to pass opinions on the 
peoples of the world? 

(c) What, according to Goldsmith, would be 
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an impartial person’s estimate of the different 
nations? 

(d) What saying of the ancient philosopher 

pleased Goldsmith, and why? 

(e) What kind of person has a just claim to 

be called a gentleman? 

2. Write a paragraph on each of the following:— 

(a) The discussion about the character of 
different nations and Goldsmith’s contribution to it. 

(b) National prejudice is to love of country 
what superstition is to religion. How does Goldsmith 
expand this idea? 

3. Write an essay on,— 

(a) Goldsmith’s observations on national pre¬ 
judices. 

(b) The need for, and the ways and means of, 
steering clear of sectional and other prejudices in 
our country. 

4. Explain the following:— 

(a) But my pseudo-patriot had no mind to 

let me escape so easily. 

(b) They are, if you will, the bastard sprouts 

of this heavenly plant. 

5. Analyse the following sentences into clauses, 
and give their construction:— 

(a) I therefore told him that, for my own 
part, I should not have ventured to talk in such a 
peremptory strain, unless I had made the tour of 
Europe and examined the manners of these several 
nations with great care and accuracy. 

(b) I could easily perceive that all the com¬ 
pany began to regard me with a jealous eye before 
I had finished my answer. 

(c) Finding that by this modest declaration of 
my sentiments I had forfeited the good opinion of 
my companions and given them occasion to call my 
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political principles in question and well knowing 
that it was in vain to argue with men who were so 
very full of themselves, I threw down my reckon¬ 
ing and retired to my own lodgings. 

(d) Should it be alleged in dejence of national 
prejudice that it is the natural and necessary growth 
of love to our country, and that therefore the former 
cannot be destroyed without hurting the latter, I 
answer, that this is a gross fallacy and delusion. 

Say what Part of Speech are the words italicized, 
and give their grammatical construction. 

6. Appreciation:— 

(a) The Essay consists of two parts. The first 
part (Par. 1-5) contains an anecdote; and the second 
part (Par. 6-9), the author’s reflections based on it. 
This is one way of building up an essay. 

The anecdote is entertaining and the reflections are 
instructive. Goldsmith's Essays always have this 
combination of humour and wisdom. 

Write a brief essay, recalling a similar experience 
of your own and the thoughts that have occurred to 
you about it. 

(b) The pseudo-patriot’s sweeping and unjust 
remarks are offset by Goldsmith's well-reasoned and 
just sentiments. 

Find and set down the words and phrases that 
indicate this contrast. 

(c) Goldsmith has used two beautiful com¬ 
parisons to bring home to you— 

(i) the emptiness of those that boast of 
national merit; and (ii) the relation between religion 
and superstition. 

Set down the corresponding ideas in each 
comparison. 


V 


HUMAYUN KABIR 

A SON OF THE SOIL 

The jollowing extract is from a famous novel of 
peasant life in India by Professor Humayun Kabir. 
a modern Indian writer of rare charm, delicacy and 
sympathy. Prof. Kabir is Secretary to Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. Minister of Education in the 
Government of India. In “Men and Rivers'^--of 
which the first four pages are given below he has 
shown consummate mastery of the art of character- 
portrayal and a perfect understanding of the Indian 
peasant, the mainstay of our country. Nazu Mia. 
the subject of this sketch, is in his own way a heroic 

figure. 

Nazu Mia stood on the bank of the Padma^ 
and looked around. Before him stretched the 
waters of the mighty river. In the morning light 
she seemed placid and content. There was no 
suggestion now of her power and cruelty. 
Under the morning sun the waters shone witn 
a pleasant glint. In the distance a few sand¬ 
banks showed above the water. Still further 
near the horizon gleamed the traces of the other 

1. An arm of the river Brahmaputra as it joins the sea. 
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bank. The vast waters hurried forward—swift¬ 
ly, smoothly and almost soundlessly. 

Nazu Mia breathed a sigh of relief and thank¬ 
fulness. Allah was merciful and he had pros¬ 
pered. He remembered the days when, a young 
working lad, he first came to the unsettled^ banks 
of the Padma. He had come with a group of 
older men. Peasants without any land of their 
own, they worked wherever they could. Often 
they travelled hundreds of miles in search of 
work. 

It was evening when they first came upon, 
the Padma. For a few minutes Nazu Mia stood 
appalled at the sight. He also had his home by 
a stream but it was a friendly and quiet brook 
that he knew. Here it seemed that the river was 
the very devil.^ For miles and miles it stretched. 
There seemed no end to the mad rush of waters 
that swirled and tossed and snarled. The cur¬ 
rent gleamed with evil speed. The gathering 
darkness of the evening cast a spell of gloom. 
In a tone of wonder and awe Nazu Mia had 
asked, Ts this the Ocean?’ 

One of the older men said with a careless 
laugh, ‘No, you silly, this is the river Padma. 
Here we can find some land of our own. Here 
we shall settle.’ 

Nazu Mia remembered the days that follow- 
^ ed their first settlement. They had to move away 

2. not yet allotted for cultivation. 

3. a great destructive force. 

£ 
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from villages, for all land near the villages had 
been taken up. There also the farmers needed 
hands and some of their company found work 
in the village. But Rahim Baksh, the leader of 
their group, said, ‘Why come all the way from 
Katihar to work on other peoples’ land? No, 
we will take land of our own and become 
farmers ourselves.* 

Nazu Mia, a young lad of sixteen at the time, 
felt the wisdom of Rahim Baksh’s words and 
said, ^Chacha,'^ I will go with you even if the 
others stay behind.* Most of the men agreed 
with Rahim Baksh, but a few stayed on. They 
wanted to be in a village where life was orderly 
and settled. Why move out into the wilds, 
where present and future were equally uncer¬ 
tain? 

Rahim Baksh had led his men wisely and 
well. They had no women with them, for he 
said, ‘Nobody shall bring a woman till we have 
built our houses and brought our first harvest 
home.* Nazu Mia had at the time laughed at 
this. Now he suddenly realized the wisdom of 
old Rahim Baksh’s advice—his thoughts began 
to wander and he pulled himself up with a start. 

No, those days were gone, gone beyond re¬ 
call,—the mad days of golden youth and the 
moments that crowd upon one another with 
excruciating^ joy. Now life was quiet and placid 


4 . ‘uncle’—a general form of address to an elder. 

5. Causing a deeply felt, almost painful, thrill. 
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like the Padma on this fine morning in the late 
autumn. Something of the splendour of the 
rains still clung to her, but the wildness and 
frenzy had gone. His life would henceforth be 
like this, full of kindliness but without the 
torrents and eddies of cruelty, suspicion and 
jealousy. 

Nazu Mia’s heart filled with a sense of peace 
and gladness as he looked at the broad placid 
river. He loved her with almost a physical 
passion as he remembered the days he had pass¬ 
ed with her. His life was wedded to hers when 
Rahim Baksh brought him to her banks and 
selected a plot of land for him. It looked at first 
sight an unpromising plot. Marshy land by the 
river side in which grew wild grass and reeds; 
but Rahim Baksh called him aside and said, 
‘Don’t be despondent, my lad. The soil is like 
gold. You can grow paddy here and get crops 
that are beyond your wildest dreams. In winter 
you can grow mustard and garlic and other 
crops. Labour hard, and surely Allah will make 
you prosperous.’ 

Nazu Mia had worked hard. He worked 
from morning, before the first faint streaks of 
light announced Subhe Kazab or the false dawn. 
He worked steadily till the sun stood right 
above his head. Then he went for his meal to 
Rahim Baksh’s house. He had no house of his 
own as yet; he ate and slept with the old man, 
who had taken a fancy to him. With hardly a 
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break he was back to the fields and set to work 
again. The shades lengthened and soon, at a. 
stride, darkness swept over field and river alike. 
Nazu Mia worked as long he could. With a 
sigh he would then gather his tools and wander 

back to the Panchayafs*^ house. 

Those were days when there seemed no end 
to his energy; nor to the work he had to do. The 
land had to be cleared and the grass and the reeds 
removed. Tilling was a problem when there 
were only half-a-dozen bullocks to the whole set¬ 
tlement. Nazu Mia had to wait for days before 
he could get a pair for his plot. But he was not 
one to rest in idleness. He even started sinking 
a well. The soil he raised from the well would 
prepare the site for his future home. 

One day he was working at his well when 
he had a brain wave." He was not the only one 
to wait for his turn with the bullocks. If he could 
get others to co-operate, they need not wait for 
the bullocks at all. His friend Asgar was work¬ 
ing on a neighbouring plot. He left his tools 
and ran to him. He told Asgar of his plans. 
Together they went to call another pal of theirs. 
Soon the older men saw with surprise Nazu and 
Asgar yoked to the plough while their friend 
Rahamat pushed it behind them. Others follow¬ 
ed and thereafter the little settlement hardly 
felt a shortage of cattle. .. 


0. Head of the village council. 
7. a bright idea or suggestion. 
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This year there was a bumper crop and men 
must be engaged to help him bring it home. 
Today was the hat at Dhuldi. It would be best 
if he went personally and chose farm hands for 
the work. The sails of the boats had to be 
mended and put by for use next year. Boats 
also would have to be looked over carefully. 
The storms and stresses of the rains were sure 
to have caused strains and cracks. No, there 
were many things yet to be done and, as Nazu 
Mia mused over the unfinished tasks, he felt the 
old peacefulness coming back to his mind. How 
could he forget that he had started life with two 
bare hands, but Allah had blessed his labours 
and today he had land and men and money, and 
honour in the eyes of his neighbours ? 

HUMAYUN KABIR 
—From Men and Rivers. 


EXERCISES 

1. Write a brief paragraph on each of the follow* 
ing:— 

(a) The beauty of the river Padma in the 
morning light. 

(b) The boyish wonder of Nazu Mia when he 
first saw the Padma. 

(c) How Nazu Mia showed his loyally to 
Rahim Baksh. 

(d) Nazu Mia’s ‘brain wave.’ 
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2. Write an essay on— 

Either (a) How Nazu Mia settled on the banks 

of the Padma and prospered; or (b) ‘Nazu Mia is a 

true son of the soil.’ 

3. Explain the following:— 

(a) Here it seemed that the river was the 

very devil. 

(b) The mad days of golden youth and the 
moments that crowd upon one another with excru¬ 
ciating joy. 

(c) One day he was w’orking at his well when 
he had a brain wave. 

4. Use the following words and phrases in short 

sentences of your own:— 

unpromising, hardly, brain wave, to take a 

fancy to. 

5. Analyse the following sentences into clauses 
and give their grammatical construction:— 

(a) They wanted to be in a village where life 

was orderly and settled. 

(b) He remembered the days when he first 

came to the unsettled banks of the Padma. 

(c) You can grow paddy here that are beyond 

your loildest dreams. 

(d) The soil he had raised from the well 
would prepare the site for his future home. 

Parse the words italicized. 

6. This Lesson describes how a piece of marshy 
land was reclaimed and cultivated by a group of hard¬ 
working peasants. 

Note these points: (i) They had an able leader 
to guide them; (ii) they were proud of owning the 
land; (iii) they worked hard; (iv) they co-operated 

well. 

With the help of these four points, write a 
brief essay on —"Resettling peasants on fresh land.' 


V. 


VI 


CHARLES AND MARY LAMB 

TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, 
WHAT YOU WILL 

» 

CHARLES LAMB, 1775-] 854, and his sister MARY 
Lamb, 1764-1847, have, as a labour of love, rendered 
into simple English prose, the stories dramatized by 
Shakespeare in his Comedies and Tragedies. Every 
hoy and girl must read them, for they are so delight¬ 
ful to read. We have taken here the story of Viola, 
the heroine of Shakespeare’s TWELFTH NIGHT, OR 
'WHAT YOU WILL, one of the liveliest comedies 
written in any language. A scene from the original 
play by Shakespeare is given in the POETRY Section 
of this book. 

SEBASTIAN AND HIS SISTER VIOLA, a 
young gentleman and lady of Messaline, were 
twins, and (which was accounted a great wonder) 
from their birth they so much resembled each 
other that, but for the difference in their dress, 
they could not be known apart. They were both 
born in one hour, and in one hour they were 
both in danger of perishing, for they were ship¬ 
wrecked on the coast of Illyria^ as they were 


1. Name anciently given to the region east of the 
Adriatic Sea. 
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making a sea-voyage together. The ship, on 
board of which they were, split on a rock in a 
violent storm, and a very small number of the 
ship’s company escaped with their lives. The 
captain of the vessel, with a few of the sailors 
that were saved, got to land in a small boat, and 
with them they brought Viola safe on shore. 
She, poor lady, instead of rejoicing at her own 
deliverance, began to lament her brothers loss, 
but the captain comforted her with the assur¬ 
ance that he had seen her brother, when the 
ship split, fasten himself to a strong mast, on 
which, as long as he could see anything of him 
for the distance, he perceived him borne up 
above the waves. 

Viola was much consoled by the hope this 
account gave her, and now considered how she 
was to dispose of herself in a strange country 
so far from home, and she asked the captain 
if he knew anything of Illyria. “Ay, very well, 
madam,” replied the captain, “for I was born 
not three hours’ travel from this place.” “Wlio 
governs here?” said Viola. The captain told her 
Illyria was governed by Orsino, a duke noble in 
nature as well as dignity. Viola said she had 
heard her father speak of this Orsino, and that 
he was unmarried then. “And he is so now,” 
replied the captain; “or was so very lately; for 
but a month ago I went from here, and then it 
was the general talk (as you know what great 
ones do the people will prattle of) that Orsino 
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sought the love of fair Olivia, a virtuous maid, 
the daughter of a count who died twelve months 
ago, leaving Olivia to the protection of her 
brother, who shortly after died also; and for 
the love of this dear brother, they say, she has 
abjured^ the sight and company of men.” Viola, 
who was herself in such a sad affliction for her 
brother*s loss, wished she could live with this 
lady who so tenderly mourned a brother’s death. 
She asked the captain if he could introduce her 
to Olivia, saying she would willingly serve this 
lady. But he replied this would be a hard thing 
to accomplish, because the Lady Olivia would 
admit no person into her house since her brother’s 
death, not even the duke himself. Then Viola 
formed another project in her mind, which was. 
in a man’s habit, to serve the Duke Orsino as a 
page. It was a strange fancy in a young lady to 
put on male attire and pass for a boy, but the 
forlorn and unprotected state of Viola, who was 
young and of uncommon beauty, alone, and in a 
foreign land, must plead her excuse. 

She having observed a fair behaviour in the 
captain, and that he showed a friendly concern 
for her welfare, entrusted him with her design, 
and he readily engaged to assist her. Viola gave 
him money, and directed him to furnish her 
with suitable apparel, ordering her clothes to be 
made of the same colour and in the same fashion 
her brother Sebastian used to wear, and when 

2. Given up under a vow. 

f 
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she was dressed in her manly garb she looked 
so exactly like her brother, that some strange 
errors happened by means of their being mis¬ 
taken for each other; for, as will afterwards 
appear, Sebastian was also saved. 

Viola’s good friend, the captain, when he 
had transformed this pretty lady into a gentle¬ 
man, having some interest at court, got her 
presented to Orsino under the feigned^ name of 
Cesario. The duke was wonderfully pleased 
with the address and graceful deportment^ of 
this handsome youth, and made Cesario one of 
his pages, that being the office Viola wished to 
obtain; and she so well fulfilled the duties of 
her new station, and showed such a ready 
observance^ and faithful attachment to her lord, 
that she soon became his most favoured attend¬ 
ant. To Cesario Orsino confided the whole 
history of his love for the Lady Olivia. To 
Cesario he told the long and unsuccessful suit 
he had made to one who, rejecting his long 
services, and despising his person, refused to 
admit him to her presence; and for love of this 
lady, who had so unkindly treated him, the 
noble Orsino, forsaking the sports of the field 
and all manly exercises in which he used to 
delight, passed his hours in ignoble sloth, listen¬ 
ing to the effeminate sounds of soft music, gentle 


3. Invented. 

4. Conduct, bearing. 

5. Attention. 
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airs, and passionate love songs; and, neglecting 
the company of the wise and learned lords with 
^hom he used to associate, he was now all day 
long conversing with young Cesario. 

It is a dangerous matter for young maidens 
to be the confidants® of handsome young dukes; 
which Viola too soon found to her sorrow, for 
all that Orsino told her he endured for Olivia she 
presently perceived she suffered for the love of 
him; and much it moved her wonder that Olivia 
could be so regardless of this her peerless lord 
and master, whom she thought no one should 
behold without the deepest admiration, and she 
ventured gently to hint to Orsino that it was a 
pity he should affect ^ a lady who was so blind 
to his worthy qualities; and she said, “If a lady 
were to love you, my lord, as you love Olivia 
(and perhaps there may be one who does), if you 
could not love her in return, would you not tell 
her that you could not love, and must not she be 
content with this answer?” But Orsino would 
not admit of this reasoning, for he denied that 
it was possible for any woman to love as he did. 
He said no woman's heart was big enough to 
hold so much love, and therefore it was unfair 
to compare the love of any lady for him to his 
love for Olivia. Now, though Viola had the 
utmost deference for the duke’s opinions, she 
could not help thinking this was not quite true, 

a. A ‘confidant’ is a trusted bosom friend. 

7. Love. 
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for she thought her heart had full as much love 
in it as Orsino’s had, and she said, *‘Ah! but I 
know, my lord—” —“What do you know, 
Cesario?” said Orsino. “Too well I know,” 
replied Viola, “what women may owe to men. 
They are as true of heart as we are. My father 
had a daughter who loved a man as I, perhaps, 
were I a woman, should love your lordship; 
—“And what is her history?'’ said Orsino. 
“A blank, my lord,” replied Viola: “She never 
told her love, but let concealment, like a worm 
in the bud, prey on her damask * cheek. She 
pined in thought, ® and, with a green and yellow 
melancholy, she sat like Patience on a monu¬ 
ment, smiling at Grief.” The duke inquired 
if this lady died of her love; but to this question 
Viola returned an evasive answer, as 
probably she had feigned the story, to speak 
words expressive of the secret love and silent 
grief she suffered for Orsino. 

While they were talking, a gentleman enter¬ 
ed whom the duke had sent to Olivia, and he said, 
‘'So please you, my lord, I might not be admitted 
to the lady, but by her handmaid she returned 


8. Rosy-pink; of the colour of the damask rose. 

9. Wasted away through anxiety, or distress, of mind. 

10. The gloom, or depression of spirit, attendant on a 

wasting disease like green-sickness or jaundice. 

11. “Like the image of Patience on a tombstone, she 

would sit and smile mournfully on her suffering.” 

12. An ‘evasive answer’ is one that shirks the real point 

of the question, 

13. Invented. 
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you this answer: ‘Until seven years h^nce, the 
element itself shall not behold her face; but 
like a cloistress, she will walk veiled, waiering 
her chamber with her tears for the sad remem¬ 
brance of her dead brother.” On hearing this, 
the duke exclaimed, “Oh! she that has a heart of 
this fine franie, to pay this debt of love to a 
dead brother, how will she love, when the rich 
golden shaft has touched her heart!” And 
then he said to Viola, “You know, Cesario, I have 
told you all the secrets of my heart; therefore, 
good youth, go to Olivia’s house. Be not denied 
access; stand at her doors, and tell her there 
your fixed foot shall grow till you have audi¬ 
ence.”^**—“And if I do speak to her, my lord, 
what then?” said Viola. “Oh, then,” replied 
Orsino, “unfold to her the passion of my love; 
Make a long discourse to her of my dear faith. 
It will well become you to act my woes, for she 
will attend more to you than to one of graver 
aspect. 20 

Away then went Viola; but not willingly did 
she undertake this courtship, for she was to woo 
a lady to become a wife to him she wished to 
marry; but having undertaken the affair, she 

14. Used in the sense of ‘the sky*. 

15. A nun. 

16. Sensitive nature. 

17. Tift arrow of Cupid, the God of love. 

IH. A formal interview. 

19. Befit. 

20. One having a more serious look. 
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performed it with fidelity; and Olivia soon heard 
that a youth was at her door who insisted upon 
being admitted to her presence. “I told him,” 
said the servant, “that you were sick: he said he 
knew you were, and therefore he came to speak 
with you. I told him that you were asleep: he 
semed to have a foreknowledge of that too, and 
said that therefore he must speak with you. 
What is to be said to him, lady? for he seems 
fortified^i against all denial, and will speak with 
you, whether you will or no.” 

Olivia, curious to see who this peremptory^^ 
messenger might be, desired he might be admit¬ 
ted; and throwing her veil over her face, she said 
she would once more hear Orsino’s embassy^-^ not 
doubting but that he came from the duke, by his 
importunity^**. Viola, entering, put on the most 
manly air she could assume, and affecting the 
fine courtier language of great men’s pages, she 
said to the veiled lady, “Most radiant, exquisite, 
and matchless beauty, I pray you tell me if you 
are the lady of the house, for I should be sorry 
to cast away my speech upon another; for be¬ 
sides that it is excellently well penned, I have 
taken great pains to learn it.”—“Whence come 
you, sir?” said Olivia. “I can say little more 


21. Well-provided with a strong defence, and hence proof 

‘against denial’. * 

22. Resolute. 

23. Message. 

24. Troublesome obstinacy in seeking a favour. 
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than I have studied/’ replied Viola; “and that 
question is out of my part.”—“Are you a 
comedian^s ?” said Olivia, “No,” replied Viola; 
“and yet I am not that which I play;” meaning 
that she, being a woman, feigned herself to be a 
man. And again she asked Olivia if she were 
the lady of the house. Olivia said she was; and 
then Viola, having more curiosity to see her 
rival’s features than haste to deliver her master’s 
message, said, “Good madam, let me see your 
face.” With this bold request Olivia was not 
averse to comply,for this haughty beauty, 
whom the Duke Orsino had loved so long in vain, 
at first sight conceived a passion^? for the sup¬ 
posed page, the humble Cesario. 

When Viola asked to see her face, Olivia said, 
“Have you any commissions^ from your lord and 
master to negotiates^ with my face?” And then, 
forgetting her determination to go veiled for 
seven long years, she drew aside her veil, saying, 
“But I will draw the curtain and show the pic¬ 
ture. Is it not well done?” Viola replied, “It 
is beauty truly mixed; the red and white upon 
your cheeks is by Nature’s own cunning hand 
laid on. You are the most cruel lady living, if 
you will lead these graces to the grave, and 


2,’). A player in comedies. 

26. ‘Was perfectly willing to grant the request.’ 

27. ‘Became affected with an overpowering love’. 

order to act in a particular manner’. 

29. Bargain, discuss terms. 
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leave the world no copy.’—“Oh, sir,” replied 
Olivia, “I will not be so cruel. The world may 
have an inventory^® of my beauty. As, item, two 
lips, indifferent^* red; item, two gray eyes, with 
lids to them: one neck; one chin, and so forth. 
Were you sent here to praise me?” Viola replied, 
'T see what you are; you are too proud, but you 
are fair. My lord and master loves you. Oh, such 
a love could but be recompensed, though you 
were crowned the queen of beauty; for Orsiho 
loves you with adoration and with tears, with 
groans that thunder^^ love, and sighs of fire.” 
“Your lord,’ said Olivia, “knows well my mind. 
I cannot love him; yet I doubt not he is virtuous: 
I know him to be noble and of high estate,of 
fresh and spotless youth. All voices^^ proclaim 
him learned, courteous, and valiant; yet I cannot 
love him; he might have taken his answer long 
ago.”—“If I did love you as my master does,” 
said Viola, “I would make me a willow cabin^^ at 
your gates, and call upon your name. I would 
write complaining sonnets on Olivia, and sing 
them in the dead of the night; your name should 
sound among the hills, and I would make Echo, 


30. List, catalogue. 

31. Somewhat, toleraoly. 

32. Loudly proclaim. 

33. Status, rank. 

34. Opinions expressed by different men. 

35. A hut, or gate-house, made of branches cf the willow- 

tree. 
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the babbling gossip-^^’ of the air, cry out, Olivia! 
Oh, you should not rest between the elements of 
earth and air, but you should pity me.” “You 
might do much,” said Olivia: “what is your 
parentage?” Viola replied, “Above my fortunes, 
yet my state is well. I am a gentleman.” Olivia 
now reluctantly dismissed Viola, saying, “Go to 
your master, and tell him I cannot love him. Let 
him send no more, unless perchance you come 
again to tell me how he takes it.” And Viola 
departed, bidding the lady farewell by the name 
of Fair Cruelty. 

When she was gone, Olivia repeated the 
words, Above my jortunes, yet my state is well. 
1 am a gentleman. And she said aloud, “I will 
be sworn he is; his tongue, his face, his limbs, 
action, and spirit, plainly show he is a gentle¬ 
man.” And then she wished Cesario was the 
duke; and perceiving the fast hold he had taken 
on her affections, she blamed herself for her sud¬ 
den love; but the gentle blame which people lay 
upon their own faults has no deep root, and pre¬ 
sently the noble Lady Olivia so far forgot the 
inequality between her fortunes and those of this 
seeming page^^, as well as the maidenly reserve^® 
which is the chief ornament of a lady’s charac- 

no. A ‘fiossip’ is a person who delights in idle talk; ‘Echo’ 
is personified and described as an idle talker in the 
air. 

One appearing to be a male attendant. 

•IS. Self-restraint or self-control, a quality that is becom¬ 
ing in a maiden. 
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ter, that she resolved to court the love of young 
Cesario, and sent a servant after him with a 
diamond ring, under the pretence that he had 
left it with her as a present from Orsino. She 
hoped, by thus artfully making Cesario a present 
of the ring, she should give him some intimation 
of her design^®; and truly it did make Viola sus¬ 
pect, for knowing that Orsino had sent no ring 
by her, she began to recollect that Olivia’s looks 
and manner were expressive of admiration, and 
she presently guessed her master’s mistress had 
fallen in love with her. “Alas!” said she, “the 
poor lady might as well love a dream. Disguise 
I see is wicked, for it has caused Olivia to breathe 
as fruitless sighs for me as I do for Orsino.” 

Viola returned to Orsino’s palace, and related 
to her lord the ill success of the negotiation, 
repeating the command of Olivia, that the duke 
should trouble her no more. Yet still the duke 
persisted in hoping that the gentle Cesario would 
in time be able to persuade her to show some 
pity, and therefore he bade him he should go to 
her again the next day. In the meantime, to pass 
away the tedious interval, he commanded a song 
which he loved to be sung; and he said, “My 
good Cesario, when I heard that song last night, 
methought^® it did relieve my passion^^ much. 


39. Purpose; namely, of getting the Duke's page to love 

her. 

40. ‘It seemed to me.' . 

41. Vehement feeling or emotion; here, of love. 
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Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain. The spins¬ 
ters and the knitters when they sit in the sun, 
and the young maids that weave their thread 
with bone, chant this song. It is silly, yet I 
love it, for it tells of the innocence of love in the 
old times.” * 

Viola did not fail to mark the words of the 
old song, which in such true simplicity described 
the pangs of unrequited love^^j b^re 

testimony, in her countenance, of feeling what the 
song expressed*^. Her sad looks were observed 
by Orsino, who said to her, “My life upon it, 
Cesario, though you are so young, your eye has 
looked upon some face that it loves; has it not, 
boy?”—“A little, with your leave,” replied 
Viola, “And what kind of woman, and of what 
age is she?” said Orsino. “Of your age, and of 
your complexion, my lord,” said Viola; which 
made the duke smile to hear this fair young boy 
loved a woman so much older than himself and 
of a man’s dark complexion; but Viola secretly 
meant Orsino, and not a woman like him. 

When Viola made her second visit to Olivia, 
she found no difficulty in gaining access to her. 
Servants soon discover when their ladies delight 
to converse with handsome young messengers; 

■42. Love which had no response. 

*43. ‘Her face showed what an intimate appeal the song 
had for her.’ 

• The song—“Come away, come awa\’. Death”—is given 
in the Poetry Section of this book, under Lesson 
XI: “ORSINO & VIOLA”. 
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and the instant Viola arrived, the gates were 
thrown wide open, and the duke’s page was 
shown into Olivia’s apartment with great res¬ 
pect; and when Viola told Olivia that she was 
come once more to plead in her lord’s behalf, this 
lady said, “I desired you never to speak of him 
again; but if you would undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear you solicit than music from 
the spheres.-*-*” This was pretty plain speaking, 
but Olivia soon explained herself still more plain¬ 
ly, and openly confessed her love; and when she 
saw displeasure with perplexity expressed in 
Viola’s face, she said, “Oh, what a deal of scorn 
looks beautiful in the contempt and anger of his 
lip! Cesario, by the roses of the spring, by maid- 
hood, honour, and by truth, I love you so, that, in 
spite of your pride, I have neither wit nor reason 
to conceal my passion.” But in vain the lady 
wooed; Viola hastened from her presence, threat¬ 
ening never more to come to plead Orsino’s love; 
and all the reply she made to Olivia’s fond solici¬ 
tations was a declaration of a resolution Never to 
love any woman. 

No sooner had Viola left the lady than a 
claim was made upon her valour. A gentleman, 
a rejected suitor of Olivia, who had learned how 
that lady had favoured the duke’s messenger, 
challenged him to fight a duel. What should poor 


44. The stars and planets were, of old. regarded as pro¬ 
ducing a harmonious sound while moving through 
space; this is called ‘the music of the spheres'. 
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Viola do, who, though she carried a manlike out¬ 
side. had a true woman’s heart, and feared to look 
on her own sword? 

When she saw her formidable rival advancing 
towards her with his sword drawn, she began 
to think of confessing that she was a woman, 
but she was relieved at once from her terror, 
and the shame of such a discovery, by a stranger 
that was passing by. who made up to them, and 
as if he had been long known to her, and were 
her dearest friend, said to her opponent, “If this 
young gentleman has done offence, I will take 
the fault on me; and if you offend him, I will for 
his sake defy you. Before Viola had time to 
thank him for his protection, or to inquire the 
reason of his kind interference, her new friend 
met with an enemy where his bravery was of no 
use to him; for the officers of justice coming u:) 
at that instant, apprehended^’’ the stranger in the 
duke’s name to answer for an offence he had 
committed some years before; and he said to 
Viola, “This comes with seeking you;” and then 
he asked for a purse, saying, “Now my necessity 
makes me ask for my purse, and it grieves me 
much more what I cannot do for you, than for 
what befalls myself. You stand amazed, but be 
of comfort.” His words did indeed amaze Viola, 
and she protested she knew him not, nor had 
ever received a purse from him; but for the 


'15. ‘Seized in the name of law, arrested.’ 
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kindness he had just shown her, she offered him 
a small sum of money, being nearly the whole 
she possessed. 

And now the stranger spoke severe things, 
charging her with ingratitude and unkindness. He 
said, “This youth, whom you see here, I snatch¬ 
ed from the jaws of death, and for his sake alone 
I came to Illyria, and have fallen into this dan¬ 
ger.” But the officers cared little for hearkenings^ 
to the complaints of their prisoner, and they 
hurried him off, saying, “What is that to us? 
And as he was carried away, he called Viola by 
the name of Sebastian, reproaching^^ the supposed 
Sebastian for disowning his friend, as long as he 
was within hearing. When Viola heard herselt 
called Sebastian, though the stranger was taken 
away too hastily for her to ask an explanation, she 
conjectured**^ that this seeming mystery might 
arise from her being mistaken for her brother; 
and she began to cherish hopes that it was her 
brother whose life this man said he had pre¬ 
served. And so indeed it was. The stranger, 
whose name was Antonio, was a sea captain. He 
had taken Sebastian up into his ship when, 
almost exhausted with fatigue, he was floating 
on the mast to which he had fastened himself 
in the storm. Antonio conceived such a friend¬ 
ship for Sebastian that he resolved to accompany 


46. Listening. 

47. Jlebuk.ing. or making it a fault in him. 

48. Guessed, inferred. 
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him whithersoever he went; and when the youth 
expressed a curiosity to visit Orsino’s court. 
Antonio, rather than part from him, came to 
Illyria, though he knew, if his person should be 
known there, his life would be in danger, because 
in a sea-fight he had once dangerously wounded 
the Duke Orsino's nephew. This was the offence 
for which he was now made prisoner. 

Antonio and Sebastian had landed together 
but a few hours before Antonio met Viola. He 
had given his purse to Sebastian, desiring him 
to use it freely if he saw anything he wished to 
purchase, telling him he would wait at the inn 
while Sebastian went to view the town; but 
Sebastian not returning at the time appointed, 
Antonio had ventured out^^ to look for him, and 
Viola being dressed the same, and in face so 
exactly resembling her brother, Antonio drew 
his sword (as he thought) in defence of the youth 
he had saved, and when Sebastian (as he sup¬ 
posed) disowned^® him, and denied him his own 
purse, no wonder he accused him of ingratitude. 

Viola, when Antonio was gone, fearing a 
second invitation to fight, slunk home as far as 
she could. She had not been long gone, when 
her adversary^^ thought he saw her return; but it 
Was her brother Sebastian, who happened to 
arrive at this place; and he said, ‘‘Now, sir, have 



Had been bold enough to come out. 

Refused to recognise him as his friend and protcvlor. 
Enem\-. 
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I met with you again? There’s for you!” and 
struck Sebastian a blow. Sebastian was no 
coward; he returned the blow with interest and 

drew his sword. 

A lady now put a stop to this duel, for Olivia 
came out of the house, and she, too, mistaking 
Sebastian for Cesario, invited him to come into 
her house, expressing much sorrow at the rude 
attack he had met with. Though Sebastian 
was as much surprised at the courtesy of the 
lady as at the rudeness of his unknown foe, yet 
he went very willingly into the house, and Olivia 
was delighted to find Cesario (as she thought 
him) become more sensible of her attentions; for 
though their features were exactly the same, 
there was none of the contempt and anger to be 
seen in his face, which she had complained of 

when she told her love to Cesario. 

Sebastian did not at all object to the fondness 

the lady lavished on him. He seemed to take 
it in very good part, yet he wondered how it had 
come to pass, and he was rather inclined to think 
Olivia was not in her right senses; but perceiving 
that she was mistress of a fine house, and that 
she ordered her affairs and seemed to govern her 
family discreetly-'^ and that in all but her sudden 
love for him she appeared in the full possession 
of her reason, he well approved of the courtship, 
and Olivia, finding Cesario in this good humour, 


52. With reason and wisdom. 
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proposed that, as she had a priest in the house, 
they should be instantly married. Sebastian 
assented to this proposal; and when the marriage 
ceremony was over, he left his lady for a short 
time, intending to go and tell his friend Antonio 
the good fortune that he had met with. 

In the meantime Orsino came to visit Olivia, 
and at the moment he arrived before Olivia’s 
house, the officers of justice brought their pri¬ 
soner, Antonio, before the duke. Viola was with 
Orsino, her master; and when Antonio saw 
Viola, whom he still imagined to be Sebastian, 
he told the duke in what manner he had rescued 
this youth from the perils of the sea; and after 
fully relating all the kindness he had really 
shown to Sebastian, he ended his complaint with 
saying that for three months, both day and 
night, this ungrateful youth had been with him. 
But now, the Lady Olivia coming forth from her 
house, the duke could no longer attend to 
Antonio’s story, and he said, “Here comes the 
countess: now Heaven walks on earth!^^ but for 
thee, fellow,'^'* thy words are madness. Three 
months has this youth attended on me;” and then 
he ordered Antonio to be taken aside. 

But Orsino’s heavenly countess soon gave the 
duke cause to accuse Cesario as much of ingrati¬ 
tude as Antonio had done, for all the words he 
could hear Olivia speak were words of kindness 

^3. 'An angel has come down to us,' meaning Olivia with 
her heavenly beauty. 

54. Addressing Antonio. 
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to Cesario; and when he found his page had 
obtained this high place in Olivia’s favour,, he 
threatened him with all the terrors of his just 
revenge. And as he was going to depart he 
called Viola to follow him, saying, “Come, boy, 
with me; my thoughts are ripe for mischief.” 
Though it seemed in his jealous rage he was 
going to doom Viola to instant death, yet her 
love made her no longer a coward, and she said 
she would most joyfully suffer death to give her 
master ease. But Olivia would not so lose her 
husband, and she cried, “Where goes my 
Cesario?” Viola replied, “After him I love more 
than my life.” Olivia, however, prevented their 
departure by loudly proclaiming that Cesario 
was her husband, and sent for the priest, who 
declared that not two hours had passed since he 
had married the Lady Olivia to this young man. 
In vain Viola protested she was not married to 
Olivia; the evidence of that lady and the priest 
made Orsino believe that his page had robbed 
him of the treasure he prized above his life. But 
thinking that it was past recall, he was bidding 
farewell to his faithless mistress and the young 
dissembler^^, her husband, as he called Viola, 
warning her never to come in his sight again, 
when (as it seemed to them) a miracle appeared! 
for another Cesario entered and addressed Olivia 
as his wife. 

This new Cesario was Sebastian, the real 


55. Youthful deceiver, or ‘little hypocrite’, meaning Viola. 
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husband of Olivia; and when their wonder had a 
little ceased at seeing two persons with the same 
face, the same voice, and the same habit^^’, the 
brother and sister began to question each other; 
for Viola could scarce be persuaded-^"^ that her 
brother was living, and Sebastian knew not how 
to account for the sister he supposed drowned 
being found in the habit of a young man. But 
Viola presently acknowledged that she was in¬ 
deed Viola, and his sister, under that disguise. 

When all the errors were cleared up which 
the extreme likeness between this twin brother 
and sister had occasioned, they laughed at the 
Lady Olivia for the pleasant mistake she had 
made in falling in love with a woman; and Olivia 
showed no dislike to her exchange, when she 
found she had wedded the brother instead of the 
sister. 

The hopes of Orsino were for ever at an end 
by this marriage of Olivia, and with his hopes, 
all his fruitless love seemed to vanish away, and 
all his thoughts were fixed on the event of his 
favourite, young Cesario, being changed into a 
fair lady. He viewed Viola with great attention, 
and he remembered how very handsome he had 
always thought Cesario was, and he concluded 
she would look very beautiful in a woman’s 
attire: and then he remembered how often she 
had said she loved him, which at the time seemed 

•'36. Dress. 

57. ‘Could hardly bring herself to believe*. 
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only the dutiful expressions of a faithful page, 
but now he guessed that something more was 
meant, for many of her pretty sayings, which 
were like riddles to him, came now into his mind, 
and he no sooner remembered all these things 
than he resolved to make Viola his wife; and he 
said to her (he still could not help calling her 
Cesario and boy), “Boy, you have said to me a 
thousand times that you should never love a 
woman like to me; and for the faithful service 
you have done for me so much beneath your soft 
and tender breeding, and since you have called 
me master so long, you shall now be your 
master’s mistress and Orsino’s true duchess.” 

Olivia, perceiving Orsino was making over 
that heart, which she had so ungraciously reject¬ 
ed, to Viola, invited them to enter her house, and 
offered the assistance of the good priest who had 
married her to Sebastian in the morning to per¬ 
form the same ceremony in the remaining part 
of the day for Orsino and Viola. Thus the twin 
brother and sister were both wedded on the same 
day; the storm and ship-wreck which had sepa¬ 
rated them being the means of bringing to pass 
their high and mighty fortunes. Viola was the 
wife of Orsino, the duke of Illyria, and Sebas¬ 
tian the husband of the rich and noble countess, 
the Lady Olivia. 

CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 

(Tales jrom Shakespeare.^ 
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EXERCISES 

1. Write a paragraph, each, on— 

(a) How Viola became Orsino’s favourite page. 

(b) How she expressed her love for Orsino in¬ 
directly. 

(c) Viola’s first visit to Olivia and Olivia s 
sudden love for the supposed page. 

(d) Viola’s second visit to Olivia and the 
latter’s open expression of love. 

(e) How Olivia came to marry Sebastian. 

(f) How Viola shed her disguise and married 

Orsino. 

2. “Disguise, I see, is wicked,’’ says Viola, after 
her first visit to Olivia. In what ways did the dis¬ 
guise appear wicked to her, and how did it really 
prove kind? 

3. There are four main characters in this story. 
Their order of importance would probably be Viola, 
Olivia, Orsino and Sebastian. Describe briefly how 
each of them would tell her or his story. 

4. The story is built round a strange circumstance, 
namely the identical appearance of the twin brother 
and sister. Show how this has served (a) to produce 
the complications in the plot, and (b) to resolve these 
complications in a happy ending. 

5. Explain briefly with reference to the context:— 

(a) Oh, she that has a heart of this fine frame 
to pay this debt of love to a dead brother, how will 
she love when the rich golden shaft has touched her 
heart? 

(b) No, and yet I am not that which I play. 

(c) Your name should sound among the hills, 
and I would make Echo, the babbling gossip of the 
air, cry out, Olivia! 

(d) Above my fortunes, yet my state is well; I 
am a gentleman. 
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(e) But if you would undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear you solicit than music from the 

spheres. 

(f) Now Heaven walks on earth. 

6. Give the meaning of the following words and 
phrases, and use them in short sentences of your 

own:— 

abjure; project (noun); confide; feign; inven¬ 
tory; persist; peremptory; importunity; to be blind to; 

in good part; bring to pass. 

7. Analyse the following sentences into clauses 

and give their construction:— 

(a) Viola was much consoled by the hope this 
account gave her, and considered how she was to dis¬ 
pose of herself in a strange country, so far from home, 
and she asked the captain if he knew anything of 
Illyria. 

(b) But Orsino would not admit of +his rea¬ 
soning, for he denied that it was possible for any 

woman to love as he did. 

(c) The Duke inquired if this lady died of her 
love, but to this question Viola returned an evasive 
answer, as probably she had feigned the story, to 
speak words expressive of the secret love and silent 
grief she suffered for Orsino. 

(d) My father had a daughter who loved a man 
as I, perhaps, were I a woman, should love your lord- 
ship. 

(e) A gentleman, a rejected suitor of Olivia, 
who had learned how that lady had favoured the 
duke’s messenger, challenged him to fight a duel. 

(f) What should poor Viola do, who, though 
she carried a manlike outside, had a true woman s 
heart, and feared to look on her own sword? 

Parse the loords italicized. 

8. Rewrite each of the following sentences, chang- 
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ing the words italicized into adverbial clauses of 
reason:— 

(a) But Sebastian not returning at the time 
appointed, Antonio had ventured out to look for him. 

(b) But having undertaken the affair, she per¬ 
formed it with fidelity. 

9. Report the following in the indirect form oi' 
speech— 

“I can say little more than I have studied,” 
replied Viola; “and that question is out of my part.”— 
“Are you a comedian?” said Olivia. “No,” replied 
Viola; “and yet I am not that which I play.” 

10. Appreciation: 

(a) Many of the remarks of Viola convey a 
much greater significance to us than to the characters 
to whom they are made: e.g .,— 

“My father had a daughter who loved a man, 
as I, perhaps, were I a woman, should love your lord- 
ship.” (To Orsino). 

“No, and yet I am not that which I play.” (To 
Olivia). 

Mark other examples of this kind from the 
Lesson. These remarks with a double meaning arc 
instances of irony. Note that the employment of irony 
is a device to heighten the dramatic interest. 

(b) This is the story of an entertaining play 
which has a happy ending. Such a play is called a 
“Comedy”. 

A comedy has, usually, the following features:— 
interesting and pleasing incidents: lively conversa¬ 
tion; humorous situations: and a happy ending; per¬ 
vading the whole is the atmosphere of joy. 

Find examples of these characteristics in the 

story. 
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A MOTHER’S STRUGGLE 

‘'UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” (1852) by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (1811-96)—from which the following 
extract is taken^is a truly inspired piece of writing. 
It focussed attention on the horrors of slave-trade in 
America and contributed to its ultimate abolition. 
ELIZA, the heroine of the episode given in this 
Lesson, is a young mother of Negro descent.... She 
is a slave in the household of the Shelby’s, a good- 
natured family living in Kentucky. Uncle Tom, a 
pious Negro gentleman, is a fellow-slave with her. 
She learns, one night, that her master, Shelby, has 
sold her child and Uncle Tom to a slave trader of 
the name of Haley, to whom he owed a large sum 
of money. Thereupon, at once, she effects her escape 
with her child. 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to conceive of a human 
creature more wholly desolate and forlorn than 
Eliza, when she turned her footsteps from Uncle 
Tom’s cabin. 

Her husband’s suffering and dangers^, and the 
danger of her child, all blended in her mind, 

1. Her husband, a slave on a farm near by. was being 
ill-treated by his master, and had decided to run 
awav. 
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with a confused and stunning sense of the risk 
she was running, in leaving the only home she 
had ever known, and cutting loose from the pro¬ 
tection of a friend^ whom she had loved and 
revered. Then there was the parting from every 
familiar object,—the place where she had grown 
up, the trees under which she had played, the 
groves where she had walked many an evening 
in happier days, by the side of her young hus¬ 
band.—everything, as it lay in the clear frosty 
starlight, seemed to speak reproachfully to her. 
and ask her whither could she go from a home 
like that? 

But stronger than all was maternal love, 
wrought into a paroxysm of frenzy-' by the near 
approach of a fearful danger.’' Her boy was old 
enough to have walked by her side, and, in an 
indifferent case-“L she would only have led him by 
the hand; but now the bare thought of putting 
him out of her arms made her shudder, and she 
strained him to her bosom with a convulsive 
grasp'', as she went rapidly forward. 

The frosty ground creaked beneath her feet, 
and she trembled at the sound; every quaking 
leaf and fluttering shadow sent the blood back- 

2. Mrs. Shelby. 

3. ‘Which had worked itself into a regular fit of mad 

rage’. 

4. The ‘danger’ here is the risk of her child being taken 

over and separated from her bv the slave-dealer. 

Halev. 

o. When there was no special danger. 

0. A sudden and tight grip. 
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ward to her heart, and quickened her footsteps. 
She wondered within herself at the strength that 
semed to be come upon her; for she felt the 
weight of her boy as if it had been a feather, and 
every flutter of fear semed to increase the super¬ 
natural power" that bore her on, while from her 
pale lips burst forth, in frequent ejaculations, the 
prayer to a Friend above—“Lord, help! Lord, 
save me!” 

If it were your Harry, mother, or your Willie, 
that were going to be torn from you by a brutal 
trader, to-morrow morning,—if you had seen 
the man, and heard that the papers were signed 
and delivered, and you had only from twelve 
o’clock till morning to make good your escape. 
—how fast could you walk ? How many miles 
could you make in those few brief hours, with 
the darling at your bosom,—the little sleepy 
head on your shoulder,—the small, soft arms 
trustingly holding on to your neck ? 

For the child slept. At first, the novelty and 
alarm kept .him waking; but his mother so hur¬ 
riedly repressed every breath or sound, and so 
assured him that if he were only still she would 
certainly save him, that he clung quietly round 
her neck, only asking, as he found himself sinking 
to sleep,— 

“Mother. I don’t need to keep awake, do I?” 

“No, my darling; sleep, if you want to.” 



The extraordinary strength. 
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“But, mother, if I do get asleep, you wpn’t let 
him get me?” 

“No, so may God help me!” said his mother, 
with a paler cheek, and a brighter light in her 
large dark eyes. 

“You’re sure, an’t you. mother?” 

“Yes, sure !” said the mother, in a voice that 
startled herself; for it seemed to come from a 
spirit within, that was no part of her; and the boy 
dropped his little weary head on her shoulder, 
and was soon asleep. How the touch of those 
warm arms, the gentle breathings that came in 
her neck, seemed to add fire and spirit to her 
movements! It seemed to her as if strength 
poured into her in electric streams,® from every 
gentle touch and movement of the sleeping, con¬ 
fiding child. Sublime® is the dominion of the 
mind over the body, that, for a time, can make 
flesh and nerve impregnable, and string the 
sinev/s like steel,so that the weak become so 
mighty. 

The boundaries of the farm, the grove, the 
wood-lot, passed by her dizzily, as she walked 
on; and still she went, leaving one familiar object 
after another, slacking not, pausing not, till 
reddening daylight found her many a long mile 

K. With the quick and energizing quality of electric 
currents. 

1). Supreme; capable of inspiring awe and deep reve¬ 
rence. 

10. 'String, the sinews like steel’ means ‘give vigour, or 
tone, to the muscles, so that they become very 
strong’. 
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from all traces of any familiar objects upon the 
open highway. 

She had often been, with her mistress, to visit 

some connections, in the little village of T-, 

not far from the Ohio river, and knew the road 
well. To go thither, to escape across the Ohio 
river, were the first hurried outlines of her plan 
of escape; beyond that, she could only hope in 
God. 

When horses and vehicles began to move along 
the highway, with that alert perceptions^ peculiar 
to a state of excitement, and which seems to be a 
sort of inspiration,’- she became aware that her 
headlong pace and distracted air might bring on 
her remark and suspicion. She therefore put the 
boy on the ground, and, adjusting her dress and 
bonnet, she walked on at as rapid a pace as she 
thought consistent with the preservation of 
appearances. In her little bundle she had pro¬ 
vided a store of cakes and apples, which she used 
as expedients for quickening the speed of the 
child, rolling the apple some yards before them, 
when the boy would run with all his might after 
it; and this ruse, often repeated, carried them 
over many a half-mile. 

After a while, they came to a thick patch of 
woodland, through which murmured a clear 
brook. As the child complained of hunger and 

11. The power of grasping a fi*esh idea. 

12. Tlie suggestion of some feeling or impulse in the 

mind. 
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thirst, she climbed over the fence with him; and. 
sitting down behind a large rock which concealed 
them from the road, she gave him a breakfast out 
of her little package. The boy wondered and 
grieved that she could not eat; and when, putting 
his arms round her neck, he tried to wedge some 
of his cake into her mouth, it semed to her that 
the rising in her throat would choke her, 

“No. no, Harry darling! mother can’t eat till 
you are safe! We must go on — on — till we 
come to the river!” And she hurried again ini(j 
the road, and again constrained^^ herself to walk 
regularly and composedly"* * forward. 

She was many miles past any neighbourhood 
where she was personally known. If she should 
chance to meet any who knew her, she reflected 
that the well-known kindness of the family would 
be of itself a blind to suspicion,* ' as making it an 
unlikely supposition that she could be a fugi¬ 
tive.*^ As she was also so white as not to be 
known as of coloured lineage,without a critical 
survey, and her child was white also, it was much 
easier for her to pass on unsuspected. 

On this presumption, she stopped at noon at a 
neat farm-house, to rest herself, and buy some 
dinner for her chOd and self; for, as the danger 


Porced, 

Ij. Calmly. 

In. A ‘blind’ is anything that serve.'? to conceal one'.s real 
intentions. 

|h. One who flees from danger of anv kind. 
it- Negi'o de.scent. 
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decreased with the distance, the supernatural 
tension of the nervous system lessened, and she 
found herself both weary and hungry. 

The good woman, kindly and gossiping, seem¬ 
ed rather pleased than otherwise with having 
somebody come in to talk with; and accepted, 
without examination, Eliza’s statement, that she 
‘ was going on a little piece,^^ to spend a week 
with her friends,”—all which she hoped in her 
heart might prove strictly true. 

An hour before sunset, she entered the village 

of T-, by the Ohio river, weary and foot-sore, 

but still strong in heart. Her first glance was at 
the river, which lay, like Jordan,between her 
and the Canaan*^ of liberty on the other side. 

It was now early spring, and the river was 
swollen and turbulent; great cakes of floating ice 
were swinging heavily to and fro in the turbid 
waters. Owing to the peculiar form of the shore 
on the Kentucky side,-® the land bending far out 
into the water, the ice had been lodged and de¬ 
tained in great quantities, and the narrow chan¬ 
nel which swept round the bend was full of ice, 

19. On a brief visit. 

19. .Jordan is the name of a river in Palestine, anciently 

known as the land of Canaan. At one time, the 
Jew.s migrated from Egj’pt, the land of bondage for 
(hem. to Canaan, the land of promise: and they could 
enter into Canaan only by crossing the river Jordan. 

20. Kentucky was on the southern bank of the rive* 

Ohio; and it was a State where slavery was legally 
allowed. By crossing the river. Eliza would entc; 
into the State of Ohio, where slavery was not 
allowed. 
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and formed a great undulating raft,-’ filling up 
the whole river, and extending almost to the 
Ohio shore. 

Eli2a stood, for a moment, contemplating this 
unfavourable aspect of things, which she saw at 
once must prevent the usual ferry-boat from 
running, and then turned into a small public 
house^^ on the bank, to make a few inquiries. 

The hostess, who was busy in various fizzing 
and stewing operations over the fire, preparatory 
to the evening meal, stopped, with a fork in her 
hand, as Eliza’s sweet and plaintive^-’ voice 
arrested her. 

“What is it?” she said. 

“Isn’t there any ferry or boat, that takes 
people over to B-, now?” she said. 

“No, indeed!” said the woman; “the boats has 
stopped running.” 

Eliza’s look of dismay and disappointment 
struck the woman, and she said inquiringly.— 

“May be you’re wanting to get over?—any¬ 
body sick? Ye seem mighty anxious?” 

“I’ve got a child that’s ver>' dangerous,” said 
Eliza. “I never heard of it till last night, and 
I’ve walked quite a piece today, in hopes to get 
to the ferry.” 

“Well, now, that’s onlucky,” said the woman, 
whose motherly sympathies were much aroused, 

T)}y ^ Jsrge floating mass moving up anil down. 

’)o ct "ayslcle inn or hotel. 

“d. Sad. 
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''I’m really concerned for ye. Solomon! she 
called, from the window, towards a small back 
building. A man. in leather apron and very 

dirtv hands, appeared at the door. 

n sav. Sol,” said the woman, ‘‘is that man 
going to tote-' them barrels over to-night?” 

•‘He said he should try. if ’twas any way pru¬ 
dent.” said the man. 

“There’s a man down here, that’s going over 
with some truck^-^ this evening, if he durst to; 
he'll be in here to supper to-night, so you’d better 
sit down and wait. That’s a sweet little fellow,” 
added the woman, offering him a cake. 

But the child, wholly exhausted, cried wHh 
weariness. “Poor fellow! he isn t used to walk¬ 
ing, and I’ve hurried him on so,” said Eliza. 

“Well, take him into this room,” said the 
woman, opening into a small bedroom, where 
stood a comfortable bed. Eliza laid the weary 
boy upon it, and held his hands in hers till he 
was fast asleep. For her there was no rest. As 
a fire in her bones the thought of the pursuer^'* 
urged her on: and she gazed with longing eyes 
on the sullen, surging waters that lay between 
her and liberty. 

In consequence of vai'ious delaj’^s, it was about 
three-quarters of an hour after Eliza had laid 


24. Tian.sport. 

2.J. Goods, merchandise. 

2(), The ‘[)ur.suei’ \\as’ tlie sla\e-(lealei', Hale\'. 
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her child to sleep in ihe village tavern that the 
party of pursuit came riding into the same place. 
Eliza was standing by the window, looking out in 
another direction, when Sam’s^’ quick eye caught 
a glimpse of her. Haley and Andy^"^ were two 
yards behind. At this crisis, Sam contrived to 
have his hat blown off, and uttered a loud and 
characteristic ejaculation which startled her at 
once; she drew suddenly back; the whole train^*^ 
swept by the window, round to the front door. 

A thousand lives seemed to be concentrated 
in that one moment to Eliza. Her room opened 
by a side door to the river. She caught her child, 
and sprang down the steps towards it. The trader 
caught a full glimpse of her, just as she was dis¬ 
appearing down the bank; and throwing himself 
from his horse, and calling loudly on Sam and 
Andy, he was after her like a hound after a deer. 
In that dizzy moment her feet to her scarce 
seemed to touch the ground, and a moment 
brought her to the water’s edge. Right on be¬ 
hind they came; and, nerved with strength such 
as God gives only to the desperate, with one wild 
cry and flying leap, she vaulted sheer over the 
turbid current by the shore, on to the raft of ice 


27. Sam and Andy were two fellow-slaves on Shelby’s 

farm, with Eliza. They were in sympathy with 
her; and. though they had followed Haley at the 
command of their master, they were disposed to 
let Eliza escape across the river. 

28. The entire group, — of Haley, Sam and Andy. 
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beyond. It was a desperate leap—impossible co 
anything but madness and despair; and Haiey, 
Sam, and Andy, instinctively cried out, and lifted 
up their hands, as she did it. 

The huge green fragment of ice on which she 
alighted pitched and creaked as her weight came 
on it, but she stayed there not a moment. Witn 
wild and desperate energy she leaped to another 
and still another cake;—stumbling—leaping— 
slipping—springing upwards again! Her shoes 
are gone—her stockings cut from her feet—while 
blood marked every step; but she saw nothing, 
till dimly, as in a dream, she saw the Ohio side, 
and a man helping her up the bank. 

“Ye’re a brave girl, now, whoever ye are!’ 
said the man, with an oath. 

Eliza recognized the voice and face of a man 
who owned a farm not far from her old home. 

“O, Mr. Symmes!—save me—do save me— 
do hide me!” said Eliza. 

“Why, what’s this?” said the man. “Why, if 
it isn’t Shelby’s girl!” 

“My child!—this boy!—he’d sold him! There 
is his mas’r,” said she, pointing to the Kentucky 
shore. “O, Mr. Symmes, you’ve got a little boy!” 

“So I have,” said the man, as he roughly, but 
kindly, drew her up the steep bank. “Besides, 
you’re a right brave girl. I like grit,^® wherever 
I see it.” 


29. Pluck or spirit. 
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When they had gained the top of the bank, 
the man paused. 

“I’d be glad to do something for ye.” said he; 
"but then there’s nowhere I could take ye. The 
best I can do is to tell ye to go there, ' said he. 
pointing to a large white house which stood by 
itself, off the main street of the village. “Go 
there; they’re kind folks. There’s no kind of 
danger but they’ll help you.—they’re up to all 
that sort of thing.” 

"The Lord bless you!” said Eliza, earnestly. 

“No ’casion, no ’casion in the world,” said the 
man. What I’ve done is of no account.” 

“And. oh. surely, sir. you won’t tell any 
one!” 

“Go to thunder, girl! What do you take a 

feller for? In course not.**f»” said the man. “Come, 

now, go along like a likelysensible girl, as you 

are. You’ve earned your liberty, and you shall 
have it, for all me.” 

The woman folded her child to her bosom, and 

walked firmly and swiftly away. The man stood 
and looked after her. 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
—From Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


•^0. 'Of course, not’. 

31. Proper, well-behaved. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Give brief answers to the following:— 

(a) Why did Eliza leave the home of her 

master? 

(b) What was her plan of escape? 

(c) What expedients did she employ in order 

to move quickly? 

2. Write a paragraph on — How Eliza crossed the 
Ohio river’. 

3. Describe, in a brief essay. Eliza’s heroic strug¬ 
gle to save her child and her dramatic escape. 

4. Explain the following, with special reference to 

the context:— 

(a) But stronger than all was maternal love, 
wrought into a paroxysm of frenzy by the near ap¬ 
proach of a fearful danger. 

(b) Sublime is the dominion of the mind over 

the body, that, for a time, can make flesh and nerve 
impregnable and string the sinews like steel, so that 

the weak become so mighty. 

(c) Her first glance was at the river which lay 
like Jordan between her and the Canaan of liberty on 
the other side. 

(d) “Go to thunder, girl! What do you take a 

feller for? In course not!” 

5. Give the meaning of the following words and 

phrases, and use them in short sentences of your 
own:— 

Presumption: contrive; sublime: impregnable, 
to run a risk; to be of no account; a blind to suspicion. 

6. Analyse the following sentences into clauses. 

and give the construction of each clause:— 

(a) The boy wondered and grieved that she 
could not eat, and when, putting his arms round her 
neck, he tried to wedge some of his cake into ner 
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mouth, it seemed to her that the rising in her throat 
would choke her. 

(b) If she should chance to meet any one who 
knew her. she reflected that the well-known kindness 
of the family would be of itself a blind to suspicion, 
as making it an unlikely supposition that she could 
be a fugitive, 

7. Taking up the words italicized in the following 
sentences, indicate which is a present participle’ and 
which a gerund’. Give the grammatical construction 
of each:— 

(a) Kvery quaking leaf and fluttering shadow 
sent the blood backward to her heart. 

(b) It formed a great undulating raft, filling 
up the whole river and extending almost to the Ohio 
shore. 

(c) Great lakes of floating ice were stringing 
heavily to and fro. 

(d) She used them as expedients for quickening 
the speed of the child, rolling ihe apples some yards 
before them. 

(e) Before settling down, I had thought of 
making a tour of India, travelling third class, and of 
acquainting myself with the hardships of third class 
passengers. 

8. Rewrite the following as simple sentences, using 
participial phrases for the clauses italicized :— 

(a) As the child complained of hunger and 
thirst, she gave him breakfast out of her little 
package. 

(b) The trader caught a glimpse of her, just as' 
she was disappearing down the bank, and was after 
her like a hound after a deer. 

9. This is a passage of adventure inspired by a 
mother’s love. It thrills. The effect is carefully 
built up, from the stage at which the plan of escape 
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unfolds itself to Eliza’s mind to the final breath-taking 
climax of her desperate leap on to the undulating ice 
and her escape. Note how the interest is sustained 
and heightened, step by step. Indicate the main 
points of this development in the Lesson. 

(b) The novels of Dumas and Scott are full of 
such thrilling passages of adventure. They are worth 
reading by boys and girls. 

(c) Could you recall, either from your reading, 
or experience, or your imagination, as in a dream, a 
similar breath-taking escape? And, could you des¬ 
cribe it, in about three pages? 


VIII 


EVE CURIE 

MADAME CURIE 

THIS LESSON is a daughter’s tribute to a noble 
mother. MADAME CURIE, 1867-1934, is the dis¬ 
coverer of radium, and a world-renowned scientist. 
She was twice the recipient of the Nobel Prize, a 
unique honour. She shared the first award, in 1903, 
with her equally famous husband, Pierre Curie; and 
the high record of scientific achievement in the family 
has been kept up by their daughter, Irene Curie- 
Joliot. EVE CURIE, their second daughter, is a 
musician and writer of eminence. In her biography, 
*Madame Curie’ — from ichich the following Selec¬ 
tion is taken — she has brought out fully the glory of 
one who was a kind mother, a good woman, and a 
selfless worker for humanity. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE CURIE contains 
prodigies^ in such number that one would like 
to tell her story like a legend. 

She was a woman; she belonged to an 
oppressed nation^; she was poor; she was beauti¬ 
ful. A powerful vocation^ summoned her from 

1. Marvels. 

2. Poland in 1867; then ruled by Russia. 

3. An inner urge to take up some special work in life; 

here, devotion to the cause of science. 
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her motherland, Poland, to study in Paris, where 
she lived through years of poverty and solitude. 
There she met a man^ whose genius was akin 
to hers. She married him; their happiness was 
unique. By the most desperate and arid^ effort 
they discovered a magic element, radium®. This 
discovery not only gave birth to a new science 
and a new philosophy'^: it provided mankind 
with the means of treating a dreadful disease.® 

At the moment when the fame of the two 
scientists and benefactors was spreading through 
the world, grief overtook Marie; her husband, 
her wonderful companion, was taken from he^ 
by death in an instant. But in spite of distress 
and physical illness, she continued alone the 
work that had been begun with him and brilliant¬ 
ly developed the science they had created 

together. 

The rest of her life resolves itself into a kind 
of perpetual giving. To the war wounded she 
gave her devotion and her health.® Later on 


see Introduction in 


c 


7. 


8 . 


i.e.. 


L Pierre Curie, French scientist; 
italics. 

Barren, uninteresting. , 

A lustrous white element; it is ‘radioactive, 
emits rays of a highly penetrating 
The new 'science’ is radioactivity: and the ne 
■philosophy* is the fresh line of inquiry regarding 
the probable source of energy in this universe. 
The disease is “cancer”—a malignant growth o 
tumour inside the body; it is cured by directing 
towards the growth rays from radium. 

9. In the World War of 1914-19, Madame Curie organiz¬ 
ed a mobile X-ray unit. 
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she gave her advice, her wisdom and all the 
hours of her time to'her pupils, to future scient¬ 
ists who came to her from all parts of the world. 

When her mission was accomplished she died 
exhausted, having refused wealth and endured 
her honours with indifference. 

I hope that the reader may feel what in Marie 
Curie was even more rare than her work or her 
life: the immovable structure of a character: 
the stubborn effort of an intelligence; the fierce 
immolation’^* of a being that could give all and 
take nothing, could even receive nothing; and 
above all the quality of a soul in which neither 
fame nor adversity could change the exceptional 
purity. 

Because she had that soul, without the slight¬ 
est sacrifice” Marie Curie rejected money, com¬ 
fort and the thousand advantages that genuinely 
great men may obtain from immense fame. She 
suffered from the part the world wished her to 
play;’''^ her nature was so susceptible’^’ and 
exacting” that among all the attitudes suggested 
by fame she could choose none: neither familiar- 


10. Sacrifice. 

11. 'Without tlie least (lisjilay of the trouble she was 

taking and the sufTering to which she was sub¬ 
jecting herself.' 

12. i.c.. to make herself available for public demonstra- 

tion.s on a grand scale. 
i:i. .sensitive. 

14. demanding great exertion and sacrifice. 
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ity nor mechanical friendliness,^^ deliberate 
austerity^^‘ nor showy modesty^". 

She did not know how to be famous. 

My mother was thirty-seven years old when 
I was born. When I was big enough to know 
her well, she was already an ageing woman who 
had passed the summit of renown. And yet it 
is the celebrated scientist who is strangest to 
me—piobably because the idea that she was a 
“celebrated scientist” did not occupy the mind 
of Marie Curie. It seems to me, rather, that I 
have always lived near the poor student, haunt¬ 
ed by dreams, who was Marya Sklodovska^^ 
long before I came into the world. 

And to this young girl Marie Curie still bore 
a resemblance on the day of her death. A hard 
and long and dazzling career had not succeeded 
in making her greater or less, in sanctifying or 
debasing her. She was on that last day just as 
gentle, stubborn, timid and curious about all 
things as in the days of her obscure beginnings. 

It was impossible to inflict on her, without 
sacrilege,^^ the pompous obsequies^® which 
governments give their great men. In a coun¬ 
try graveyard, among summer flowers, she had 
the simplest and quietest of burials, as if the life 

l.'i. The^^utward forms of familiarity wixnout the spirit 
of true friendship. 

IG. Studied severity. 

17. Affected shyness or reserve. 

18. Marie Curie’s maiden name. 

19. Outrage on what is held sacred. 

20. Showv funeral ceremonies. 

% 
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just ended had been like that of a thousand 
others. 

I should have liked the gifts of a writer to 
tell of this eternal student~of whom Einstein 
said:^^ “Marie Curie is, of all celebrated beings, 
the only one whom fame has not corrupted”— 
passing like a stranger across her own life, 
intact, ^2 natural and very nearly unaware of her 
astonishing destiny. 


EVE CURIE 
From MADAME CURIE 


EXERCISES 

1. Write a paragraph on — 

(a) The main events in the life of Madame 

Curie. 

(b) The glory of her character. 

2. Explain with reference to the context:— 

(a) This discovery not only gave birth to a new 
science and a new philosophy; it provided mankind 
with the means of treating a dreadful disease. 

(b) She did not know how to be famous. 

(c) It seems to me, rather, I have always lived 
near the poor student, haunted by dreams, who was 
Marya Sklodovska long before I came into the world. 

(d) Madame Curie is. of all celebrated beings, 
the only one whom fame has not corrupted. 

21. Einstein, world-famous scientist, inventor of tlie 

theory of relativity. 

22. Unblemished. 
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3. Analyse the following sentences into clauses, 
and give the construction of each clause:— 

(a) But in spite of distress and physical illness, 
she continued alone the work that had been begun 
with him and brilliantly developed the science they 
had created together. 

(b) She suffered from the part the world 
wished her to play and her nature was so susceptible 
and exacting that, among all the attitudes suggested 
by fame, she could choose none. 

Parse the words italicized. 

4. Change the Voice of the verbs in the following 

sentences:— 

(a) This discovery provided mankind with the 

means of treating a dreadful disease. 

(b) Her husband, her wonderful companion, 
was taken away from her by death in an instant. 

(c) Marie Curie is the only one whom fame has 
not corrupted. 

(d) She brilliantly developed the science they 
had created together. 

(a) This brief extract falls into three parts. 
The first fPar. 1-5; gives a terse and vivid picture of 
the wonderful incidents of Madame Curie’s rich life. 
The second (Par. 6-7) speaks of her intellect and 
power of will that, working against odds, made a 
brilliant success of her life. The third (Par. 8-12) 
deals with her personal qualities of tenderness, sim¬ 
plicity, and charm. 

These three aspects represent what may be 
called the factual, the intellectual, and the personal 
estimate of a great life. 

Recall a similar great personality and write a 
sketch on the same lines as you find in this Lesson. 

(b) Gather more details about the following:— 
radium treatment for cancer: Nobel prize; Einstein 
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‘'O. HENRY" 

THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 

“O. HENRY” is the pen-name of a famous A7ne- 
rican short-story loriter, WILLIAM SIDNEY 
PORTERy 1862-1910. Each story by O. Henry is 
short, simply told, and tisually has an unexpected 
ending. The story given below is one of his best- 
known. It is a convincing picture of the selfless love 
binding together a young husband and wife, and of 
gripping interest from beginning to end. 

ONE DOLLAR and eighty-seven cents. That 
was all. And sixty cents of it was in pennies. 
Pennies saved one and two at a time by bull¬ 
dozing^ the grocer and the vegetable man and 
the butcher. Three times Della counted it. One 
dollar and eighty-seven cents. And the next day 
would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing left to do but 
flop down2 on the shabby little couch and howl. 
So Della did it. Which instigates the moral 
reflection that life is made up of sobs, sniffles,’^ 
and smiles, with sniffles predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually 

1. Bullying. 

^ helpless, clumsy manner. 

:i. ‘Sniaie’ in .AmeHcan slang mean.s ‘a fit of low .sjniits'. 
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subsiding from the first stage to the second, take 
a look at the home. A furnished flat^ at eight 
dollars per week. It did not exactly beggar 
description.^ In the vestibule below was a letter¬ 
box into which no letter would go, and an elec¬ 
tric button from which no mortal finger could 
coax a ring. Also appertaining thereunto^ was 
a card bearing the name “Mr. James Dillingham 
Young”. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham 
came home and reached his flat above he was 
called ‘‘Jim ’ and greatly hugged by Mrs. James 
Dillingham Young, already introduced to you as 
Della. Which is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to her 
cheeks with the powder rag. She stood by the 
window and looked out dully at a grey cat walk¬ 
ing a grey fence in a grey backyard. To-morrow 
would be Christmas Day, and she had only 1.87 
dollars with which to buy Jim a present. She 
had been saving every penny she could for 
months, with this result. Twenty dollars a week 
doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater than 
she had calculated. They always are. Only 
1.87 dollars to buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. 
Many a happy hour she had spent planning for 
something nice for him. Something fine and 
rare and sterling'^—something just a little bit 

4. A suite of rooms on one floor. 

.■). 'W’as not exactly beyond the scope of one's power ot 
describing': i.e., it was something very ordinaiw. 

(i. Attached to. or ne.xt to it. 

7. 'Thoroughly excellent'. 
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near to being worthy of the honoijr of being 

owned by Jim. 

* 

There was a pier-glass^ between the windows 
of the room. Perhaps you have seen a pier-glass 
in an eight-dollar flat. A very thin and very 
agile person may, by observing his reflexion in 
a rapid sequence*' of longitudinal strips, obtain 
a fairly accurate conception of his looks. Della, 
being slender, had mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and 
stood before the glass. Her eyes were shining 
brilliantly, but her face had lost its colour 
within twenty seconds. Rapidly she pulled 
down her hair and let it fall to its full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the 
James Dillingham Youngs in which they both 
took a mighty pride. One was Jim’s watch that 
had been his father’s and his grandfather’s. The 
other was Della’s hair. Had the Queen of 
Sheba^® lived in that flat across the airshaft. 
Della would have let her hair hang out of the 
window some day to dry just to depreciate Her 


X. A tall mirror; originally, one fitted to fill up tlic 
l)lace between two windows. 

0. A continuous or connected series. 

10. ‘Sheba’ is the ancient name of a part of S. Arabia, 
at one time widely known for its wealth and 
culture. According to a story in the Bible. (Kings 
I. 10), the queen of that country, famed for her 
beauty and wisdom, brought rich presents to 
Solomon, King of the Jews. 
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Majesty’s jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon*^ 
been the janitor.with all his treasures piled 
up in the basement, Jim would have pulled out 
his watch every time he passed, just to see him 
pluck his beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, 
rippling and shining like a cascade of brown 
waters. It reached below her knees and made 
itself almost a garment for her. And then she 
did it up again nervously and quickly. Once 
she faltered for a minute and stood still while 
a tear or two splashed on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her 
old brown hat. With a whirl of skirts and with 
the brilliant sparkle still in her eyes, she flutter¬ 
ed out of the door and down the stairs to the 


street. 

Where she stopped the sign read; “Mme 
Sofronie. Hair Goods of All Kinds.” One flight 
up Della ran, and collected herself, panting. 
Madame, large, too white, chilly, hardly looked 
the “Sofronie”'^. 


■'Will you buy my hair?” asked Della. 

“I buy hair,” said Madame. “Take yer hat 
off and let’s have a sight at the looks of it.” 
Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting the 
mass with a practised hand. 


11. .Solomon. King of the Jews (10th Cent. B.C.). 

famous for his wealth and wisdom. 

12. I)oor-keei>er. or porter. 

i:?. “Intelligent, wise, or refined”; Gk. “sophos’—wise. 
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“Give it to me quick,'* said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on 
rosy wings. She was ransacking the stores for 
Jim's present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been 
made for Jim and no one else. There was no 
other like it in any of the stores, and she turned 
all of them inside out. It was a platinum fob 
chain’-* simple and chaste in design, properlv 
proclaiming its value by substance alone and 
not by meretricious*”^ ornamentation—as all 
good things should do. It was even worthy of 
The Watch. As soon as she saw it she knew 
that it must be Jim’s. It was like him. Quiet¬ 
ness and value—the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it. 
and she hurried home with the 87 cents. With 
that chain on his watch Jim might be properly 
anxious about the time in any company. Grand 
as the watch was, he sometimes looked at it on 
the sly on account of the old leather strap that 
he used in place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication*^’ 
gave way a little to prudence and reason. She 
got out her curling irons’" and lighted the gas 


H. The chain attached to a watch carried in the ‘fob’ or 
small pocket formerly made in the waLst-band of 
the breeche.s. 

15. Showily attractive. 

10 . State of being highly excited. 

’7. An instrument which is heated and then used for 
curling the hair. 


L 
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and went to work repairing the ravages made 

by generosity added to love. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered 
with tiny, close-lying curls that made her look 
wonderfully like a truant schoolboy. She look¬ 
ed at her reflection in the mirror long, carefully 
and critically, 

“If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to herself, 
“before he takes a second look at me, he’ll say 
I look like a Coney Island chorus girl.^® But 
what could I do—with a dollar and eighty-seven 
cents?” 

At 7 o’clock the coffee was made and the 
frying-pan was on the back of the stove hot and 

ready to cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob 
chain in her hand and sat on the corner of the 
table near the door that he always entered. 
Then she heard his step on the stair away down 
on the first flight, and she turned white for just 
a moment. She had a habit of saying little 
silent prayers about the simplest everyday 
things, and now she whispered: “Please, God, 
make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and 
closed it. He looked thin and very serious. 

Poor fellow, he was only twenty-two and to be 

* 

IS. ‘Coney Island' is a small island, about 10 miles from 
Xe\v York; a very popular beach resort and 
amusement park. A 'chorus girl’ is a girl attached 
to an organized band of singers on the stage for 
social entertainment. 
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burdened with a family! He needed a new 
overcoat and he was without gloves. 

Jim stepped inside the door, as immovable 
as a setter at the scent of quail.His eyes were 
fixed upon Della, and there was an expression 
in them that she could not read, and it terrified 
her. It was not anger, nor surprise, nor dis¬ 
approval, nor horror, nor any of the sentiments 
that she had been prepared for. He simply 
stared at her fixedly with that peculiar expres¬ 
sion on his face. 

Della wriggled the table and went for-*’ 
him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look at me 
that way. I had my hair cut off and sold it 
because I couldn’t have lived through Christmas 
without giving you a present. It’ll grow out 
again—you won’t mind, will you ? I just had 
to do it. My hair grows awfully fast. Say 
‘Merry Christmas!’ Jim, and let’s be happy. 
You don’t know what a nice—what a beautiful, 
nice gift I ’ve got for you.” 

“You’ve cut off your hair?” asked Jim, labo¬ 
riously, as if he had not arrived at that patent 
fact yet, even after the hardest mental labour. 


10. A 'setter' Is a dog trained to 'set' game. i.e.. to follow 
the scent that is left in its track bv a hunted bini 
or animal. The ‘quail' Is a bird allied to the 
partridge. 

2 b. 'Came away from, with a twisting or writhing move¬ 
ment’. ‘Went for him' means ‘addressed him 
in a pointed manner’. 
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^‘Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. “Don't 
you like me just as weU, anyhow? Tm me with¬ 
out my hair, ain^t I?” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone?” he said, with 

an air almost of idiocy. ., „ t.T+v 

“You needn’t look for it,” said Del^. Its 

sold, I tell you—sold and gone, too. It’s Christ¬ 
mas’ Eve, boy. Be good to me, for it went for 
you. Maybe the hairs of my head were num¬ 
bered “ she went on with a sudden serious 
sweetness, “but nobody could ever count my 
love for you. Shall I put the chops on, Jim? 

Out of his trance^^ Jim seemed quickly to 
wake He enfolded his Della. For ten seconds 
let us regard with discreet scrutiny22 some 
inconsequential^^ object in the other direction. 
Eight dollars a week or a million year—what is 

the difference ? 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat 

pocket and threw it upon the table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he sai , 

“about me. I don’t think there's anything m 
the way of a haircut or a shave or a shampoo 
that could make me like my girl any less. But 
if you’ll unwrap that package you may see why 
you had me going^-* a while at first.” 


21. State of stupefied amazement. 

22. A wise attention’. 

23. Unimportant. 

■ 24 . 'Behaving in a curious manner. 
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White fingers and nimble tore at the string 
and paper. And then an ecstatic scream of joy; 
and then, alas! a quick feminine change to tears 
and wails, necessitating the immediate employ¬ 
ment of all the comforting powers of the lord of 
the flat. 

For there lay The Combs,—the set of combs, 
side and back, that Della had worshipped for 
long in a Broadway window. Beautiful combs, 
pure tortoise-shell, with jewelled rims—just the 
shade to wear in the beautiful vanished hair. 
They were expensive combs she knew, and her 
heart had simply craved and yearned over them 
without the least hope of possession. And now, 
they were hers, but the tresses that should have 
adorned the coveted adornments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and 
at length she was able to look up with dim eyes 
and a smile and say: “My hair grows so fast, 
Jim!” 

And then Della leaped up like a little singed 
cat, and cried “Oh, oh!” 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. 
She held it out to him eagerly upon her open 
palm. The dull precious metal seemed to flash 
with a reflection of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“Isn’t it a dandy, 25 Jim? I hunted all over 

town to find it. You’ll have to look at the time 

% 

a hundred times a day now. Give me your 
, ’ watch. I want to see how it looks on it.” 


‘The correct thing.’ 
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Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the 
couch and put his hands under the back of his 
head and smiled. 

“Dell.” said he, “let’s put our Christmas pre¬ 
sents away and keep ’em a while. They re too 
nice to use just at present. I sold the watch to 
get money to buy your combs. And now sup¬ 
pose you put the chops on.” 

The magi,2« gs you know, were wise men— 
wonderfully wise men—who brought gifts to 
the Babe in the manger. They invented the art 
of giving Christmas presents. Being wise, their 
gifts were no doubt wise ones, possibly bearing 
the privilege of exchange in case of duplication. 
And here I have lamely related to you the un¬ 
eventful chronicle of two foolish children in a 
flat who most unwisely sacrificed for each other 
the greatest treasures of their house. But in a 
last word to the wise of these days let it be said 
that of all who give gifts these two were the 
wisest. Of all who give and receive gifts, such 
as they are wisest. Everywhere they are the 
wisest. They are the magi. 

“O. HENRY.” 

‘The Wise Men of the East’: men who came from 
the East to adore the new-born Jesus with gifts of 
“gold, f.'ankincense, and myrrh". They are men¬ 
tioned in .the Gospel of St. Matthew, ch. 2; here 
they are regai’ded as types of wise men who know 
what would be a good gift. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Give brief answers to the following:— 

(a) What was Della’s peculiar problem on 
Christmas Eve ? 

(b) Give a short description of the flat occu¬ 
pied by the Dillingham Youngs. 

(c) How does the author bring home to you 
the value of the possessions in which the Youngs took 
a mighty pride ? 

(d) What present did Della buy for her Jim 
and how did she find the money for it ? 

(e) Why did Della tell her husband of the loss 
of her hair as soon as he entered the house ? 

(f) What effect did this news produce on him, 
and why ? 

(g) How was she affected bv Jim’s present to 

her ? 

(h) What further disappointment was in store 
for her ? 

(i) Justify the title of the story. 

2. Write two paragraphs in illustration of the fact 
that the Dillingham couple were poor in worldly 
possessions but very rich in their mutual love. 

3. Describe how the husband and the wife 
bought for each other a Christmas present and how 
they deserve to be compared to the Magi. 

4. Explain, with reference to the context:_ 

(a) Which instigates the moral reflection that 
life is made up of sobs, sniffles and smiles, with 
sniffles predominating. 

(b) Had the Queen of Sheba lived in the flat 
across the airshaft, Della would have let her hair 
hang out of the window some day to dry, just to 
depreciate Her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. 

(c) Had King Solomon been the janitor with 
all his treasures piled up in the basement, Jim would 
have pulled out his watch every time he passed, just 
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to see him pluck his beard for envy^ 

(d) But in a last word to the wise of these 

days, let it be said that, of all who give gifts, these 

two are the wisest. ,_ . 

5. Give the meaning of the following in simple 


^ ^ (a) The eight-dollar flat did not exactly 

beggar description. 

(b) Down rippled the brown cascade. 

(c) The next two hours tripped by on rosy 


^ (d) When Della reached home, her into.ti- 

cation gave way a little to prudence and reason. 

(e) Della went to work repairing the ravages 

made by generosity added to love. 

6. Use the following words and phrases in short 

sentences of your own:— 

Instigate: cascade; ransack; trance; to give 

way to; to master an art; to turn inside out; on the 
sly. 

7. Rewrite each of the following as a complex 

(a) With that chain on his watch, Jim might 
properly be anxious about the time in any company. 

(b) Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but her 

face had lost its colour. 

(c) A hard and long and dazzling career had 

not succeeded in sanctifying or debasing her. 

(d) In spite of distress and physical illness, 

she continued alone the work begun with him. 

8. There are three qualities in this story 
which make it so interesting, namely,—(i) Humour, 
or a playful fancy; (ii) Pathos, or words and actions 
which raise our tender emotions; and (iii) A sublime 
moral. Write three paragraphs illustrating these 
three qualities in the story. 
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CHARLES LINDBERGH 

OVER GERMANY 1945 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS LINDBERGH, 1902 —. is 
a Kjorld-famoits American aviator. His non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic, from New York to Paris, in 
Afay 1927, luas an impressive achievement. Since 
then, he has been in the forefront of man’s heroic 
endeavour to conquer distance by air travel. In the 
two World Wars, he contributed to the victory of the 
Allies by his unique knowledge of aeronautics. He 
is a firm believer in the importance of science to 
humanity. But he is equally alive to the dangers of 
science unrelated to man’s higher spiritual values. 
This is clear from the extract given below, from his 
‘OF FLIGHT AND LIFE’ (1948). 

THE COUNTRY below was green and beauti¬ 
ful—dark, pine-covered hills, well-kept strips of 
field, punctuated by^ the tile roofs and crooked 
streets of ancient villages. Could this be the 
land so devastated by six long years of war? I 
was wedged in between the tire of a Navy jeep 
and the window of an army transport plane,^ on 

L Dotted with. 

2. The Navy jeep was part of the load on the aim) 
transport plane.. 
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a mission to study enemy jet and rocket air¬ 
craft.-^ We had just crossed the German border 
en route from Paris to Munich. It was May of 
1945. The last of Hitler’s armies had surren¬ 
dered. 

There was no change. This was the same 
Germany I had flown over before hostilities 
began. The explosives and war machines of man 
seemed to have left as little mark as a pebble 
dropped on the surface of a pool. Already, fields 
of grain were smoothing out the ripples made by 
shell and tank track. After all, it was the far¬ 
mer’s plough that painted man’s picture on the 
earth. A crop of wheat brushed over in a single 
stroke the scratches made by centuries of war. 
It was hard to believe that those little pock¬ 
marks on a hillside had been fox-holes’* guarding 
human life, or that the faint equidistant lines 
curving in around them were the tracks of an 
exterminating tank. That ravelled thread/’ 
lying casually® on a pasture, was where modern 
youth had fought and (the button-sized shell 
splotches’ across it added) died. 


3. “Immediately after V-E Day, or the final victory of 

the Allies over Germany, Colonel Lindbergh ac¬ 
companied a technical mission to Europe to study 
German developments in high-speed aircraft.” 

4 . Small dug-outs in which men were in hiding, like 

hunted foxes. 

5. Line of trenches, looking like unwound thread, 

viewed from the air. 

(». As if by chance. 

7 Spots, dr patches, of light or colour. 
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My eyes swept out toward the horizon. Even 
the widest trenches disappeared in the angle of 
distance. The sun-bathed fields and forests of 
southern Germany lay serene as though bomb 
and shell had never screamed through air— 
except, and that was the flaw® to this crystal'* of 
earth and sky, except for the pallor of that dis¬ 
tant city. It drew my eyes and I could not take 
them from it. What could be so disturbing in a 
shade of gray and yellow miles away? Was there 
some property to*^ a bombed city, some emana¬ 
tion of death^i that accompanied the rays reflected 
from its ruins? As human death pierces through 
a room, that city pierced the sky. I forgot farms 
and villages, trenches and tank tracks. I could 
no longer see the beauty of earth or experience 
the joy of flight. 

As we drew closer, the features of death 
emerged—rubbled streets, gutted buildings*^, 
ragged walls. This had been a city inhabited by 
men! Street after street lined with blasted fac¬ 
tories, offices, and homes—open roofs and fallen 
floors, smudged by fire, deserted by life. And 
this was only one of the bombed cities of Europe; 
there were scores of them. Here in these ruins, 
not in the countryside around them, one saw the 
true significance of modern war. One saw 

A defect spoiling the general effect. 

Clear ex))anse. 

10. A distinguishing quality attaching to. 

11. A vapour rising from the dead. 

12. Buildings with their internal fittings destroyed. 
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more deeply than war, the insecurity of man, 
the temptation of science, the values of God. 

It was afternoon before we had unloaded our 
jeep, packed our equipment, and found our way 
into the city of Munich. Down on the surface 
of the earth, between mounds of shattered brick 
and mortar, looking up to the sky through 
gaping roofs, seeing old women and young 
children hunting food in piles of army refuse, 
I realized that a civilization had collapsed, one 
which was basically our own, stemming^^ from 
the same Christian beliefs, rooted in similar 
history and culture. How fragile civilization 
had become, viewed through the lens of modern 
science; how vulnerable^'* to the eye of the 
bombardier. For it resides in cities, in those 
little patches here and there, 20,000 feet below, 
dwarfed by the great expanse of field ana 
forest, yet such easy targets for the bombsight.*'^ 
A formation of aircraft passes high overhead: 
a button is pressed; black dots tumble through 
the air; a pinpoint on earth erupts,*® and civiliza¬ 
tion is rubble, smoke, and flame. 

I felt rising apprehension*"^ for the future. 
These cities—I had driven through pre-war 
Munich seven years before—were once like 

1.3. Springing (U.S.). 

14. Open to attack or injury. 

15. Device in a modern bomber-plane that shows the 

objective uiK)n which a bomb is to be dropped- 
IH. Bursts forth, 

17. Dread, 
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ours, pulsing^^ with both life and power, secure 
as steel, permanent as stone. If this had happen¬ 
ed in Europe, why could it not also happen in 
America? In another generation, might New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, look like this? What 
quality had we to save us that Germany had 
not? 

The Germans, too, had been an educated 
people, with western minds and hearts. Few 
nations had contributed more to our civilization 
in the past—in art, music, religion, philosophy, 
science—in science above all in modern times. 
Millions of Germans had devoted their lives to 
the discovery and development of scientific 
knowledge. In mathematics, in physics, in che¬ 
mistry, in subjects which form the foundation 
of modern civilization, they were among the 
leaders of the world. They had worshipped 
science. To it, they had sacrificed the quality 
of life*®—yet they had not gained the power to 
survive. Perhaps here was a key to my question. 
Perhaps survival, in the last analysis, was fully 
3s dependent on the quality of life as on the 
power of arms—dependent on a perpetual 
balance of spiritual and material forces. The 
Germans had lost this balance. The temptation 
of scientific power had been too much for these 
citizens. With science, they felt, they could be 

J8. Variant of ‘pulsating’; throbbing or thrilling, 
ly. The higher virtues that make human life worth¬ 
while. 
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supermen; they could rule the earth. Heed¬ 
less of warning cries which arose both within 
and without their nation, they had turned their 
backs on the deeper human values of their 
heritage. Instead of balancing science with 
other fields of wisdom, they had let it dominate 
them, turned it loose in war and conquest. In 
their search for materialistic power^^, they had 
set up science as their god, and science had 

destroyed them .... 

In Germany, I learned that if his civilization 
is to continue, modern man must direct the 
material power of his science by the spiritual 
truths of his God. 

CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
From Of Flight and Life (1948). 


EXERCISES 

1. In this passage. Colonel Lindbergh gives— 

(a) a picture of the German countryside just 
after the War; 

(b) the contrasting picture of the city of 
Munich; and, 

(c) His reflections on this contrast. 

Write a paragraph on each, in your own words. 

2. Explain with brief reference to the context:— 

(a) After all, it was the farmer’s plough that 
painted man’s picture on earth. 


20. Power over the things of this earth, without any 
regard to moral and religious values. 
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(b) One saw more deeply than war, the 

insecurity of man, the temptation of science, the values 
of God. 

(c) How fragile civilization had become 
viewed through the lens of modern science; how 
vulnerable to the eye of the bomardier! 

(d) A formation of aircraft passes high over¬ 
head; a button is pressed; black dots tumble through 
the air; a pin-point on earth erupts, and civilization 
IS rubble, smoke and flame. 

(e) They had set up science as their God, and 
science had destroyed them. 

3. Analyse the following sentences into clauses 

and give the construction of each clause:_ 

(a) It was afternoon before we had unloaded 
our jeep, packed our equipment, and found our way 
into the city of Munich. 

(b) In Germany, I learned that if his civili¬ 
zation is to continue, modern man must direct the 

material power of his science by the spiritual truths 
of his God. 

4. Parse the words italicized in the following:— 

(a) This was the same Germany I had flown 
over before hostilities began. 

(b) Street after street lined with blasted 
factories, offices and homes—open roofs and fallen 
floors, submerged by fire, deserted by life. 

(c) The explosives and war machines of man 
seemed to have left as little mark as a pebble dropped 
on the surface of a pool. 

5. Rewrite the following sentences, using other 
oegrees of comparison:— 

(a) Stronger than all was maternal love. 

(b) The explosives and war machines of man 
seemed to have left as little mark as a pebble dropped 
on the surface of a pool. 
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(c) Few nations had contributed more to our 
civilization in the past than Germany. 

(d) Survival was fully as dependent on the 
quality of life as on the power of arms. 

6. (a) From the information provided in this Les¬ 

son. write a brief essay on—‘The dangers of science 
nyirelated to religio^i*. 

(b) The Lesson contains the suggestion, though 
it is not the author’s explicit theme, that the path of 
wisdom lies in developing our villages rather than 
concentrating on the cities. Prepare a brief speech 
on—God made the country, and man made the town. 


XI 


CLIFFORD BAX 

SCENES FROM 

“THE BUDDHA - A PLAY” 

THE LIFE OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA is a theme 
of perennial beauty and interest. The following 
extract is from a Prose Play on this theme by a 
modern dramatist, CLIFFORD BAX. The dramatist 
has brought to bear on his subject a delicate sym¬ 
pathy and insight. The play was first produced at 
Broadcasting House, London, on 16th May 1947. 
The extract given beloio deals u>ith the early life of 
Prince Gautama up to the time of his choosing 
Yasodhara as his bride. 

[Music 


I 

NARRATOR 

IMAGINE a palace in the North of India, close 
to Nepal. Rome is a tiny village, and even 
Athens will not begin to create its mighty his¬ 
tory until two more centuries have slowly 
unfolded.! Yet there in India they had already 

1. nUDDHA (—‘the enlightened one’) was born in the 
middle of the Gth Century B.C. 

N 
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an elaborate civilization: and men who were 
thinking deeply about the soul of man and the 
purpose of living. Well, the King^ is gazing at 
a cradle in which his newly-born son lies 
asleep. He has given this baby the name of 
Gautam. He is wondering what the fate of his 
child will be: and he is waiting for Three Wise 
Men, who can foresee the future, to tell him 
what will happen. 

THE KING 

Little son ! may you excel in all pursuits that 
become a man, ruling firmly, defending our 
Kingdom and widening its territory by your 
military genius. 

A SERVANT 

Your Highness, the Seers'^ await you. 

THE KING 

Let them come in.You see here the prince 

who in due time will succeed to my throne. 
Tell me what you foresee. 

1ST SEER 

This child will become a mighty law-giver. 
Half the known world will obey his laws. 

4 

2. THE KING,-—father of Gautama Buddha; namely King 
Suddhodhana, King of Kapila. a small kingdom 
bet^\ een Nepal and Sikkim, the chief town of which 
was Kapilavastu. The family name was Gautama, 
rr,, prince’s given name, Siddhaiiha. 

o. Those who see into the future; prophets. 
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THE KING 
Good, good ! And you, sir ? 

2ND SEER 

He will conquer one third of mankind_ 

THE KING 

Ah!- 

2ND SEER 

And his conquest will endure for three-thousand 
years. 

THE KING 

You—my third counsellor ! 

3RD SEER 

Great King, my companions have rightly fore¬ 
told the future. 

THE KING 

A law-giver, a world-conqueror.Is there 

anything more ? 

3RD SEER 

Yes! The child here will give spiritual laws.-* 
His conquest will be over ignorance and sorrow. 
This little one will become a Buddha,5 one of 
the rare spirits who inspire the race of man to 
make a sudden onward spurt!® 


j. Laws relating to the soul; religious truths 
... 'Bucl-ma’ is, in Sanskrit, the pa.-Udpie of 

to awake, know, perceive;’ hence the 
means ‘the enlightened’. 

C. 'To advance by a sudden increase of exertion.* 


'budh* 

name 
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THE KING 

I would have him a conqueror ! I would have 
him a military genius ! Leave me. Your words 
have put my thoughts in turmoil. Music, music! 
That is the medicine for a troubled mind. 

IMusic 


11 

NARRATOR 

The baby became a small boy, exceptionally 
grave."^ And the boy became a young man. .. 
His father, the King, was delighted to see how 
powerfully the lad developed, and what astound¬ 
ing skill he showed in the sports of that age. 
Moreover, the Prince was environed^ by every 
possible kind of sensual luxury.^ There were 
dancing girls attached to his rooms in the 
palace, but he looked upon them only as though 
they were so many beautiful gazelles. 

The King decided to consult one of the Seers 
who had seen the prince in his cradle. 

THE KING 

I am gravely troubled about my son. He is too 
thoughtful, too introspective.^® A healthy young 
man, as he is, ought to enjoy life. I have done 
what I could. As perhaps you know, I have 

7. Serious and thoughtful. 

8. Surrounded. 

9. Pleasures that satisfy the body and have no appeal 

to the soul. 

10. Dwelling upon one's own thoughts and feelings. 
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never allowed him to look upon any diseased or 

unsightly person. He has not yet seen a dead 

body. Tell me, why is he so strangely over¬ 
cast 


SEER 

Within every person born there is an imperish¬ 
able soul: that which we call the “atma.” It has 
existed for all time, perfect and unchangeable. 
Few people either look or live as though they 
were immortal beings;i 2 jf aware 

of his true nature all day long and every day, 
he may well become melancholy.He is an 
exile. He remembers a world that is now far 

away, a world immeasurably more beautiful 
than ours. 

THE KING 

Is there no way of reconciling him to a practical 
career ? No great ruler can afford to live in a 
daydream: and while we are here in this world 
we should take part in its multitudinous affairs. 

SEER 

He has willed his own destiny. 


11. Sad. gloomy, 

12. I.e., as if they were fully aware of the immoital soul 

within them. 

13 Gloomy, depressed, 

14. Person banished, or driven away, ft-om his own coun- 
ly. ^be idea is that a man who is keenlv cons¬ 
cious of his soul will always have a feeling that 
his soul has left a better place and got imprisoned 
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How ? 


SEER 

Long ago: in another life. 

THE KING 
What is his Karma 


SEER 

Command him to choose a girl for his bride. 
Let him beget a child. That is often a way of 
putting the soul to sleep. 

THE KING 

If he refuses. 


SEER 

He will not refuse. But the marriage will bring 
with it great sorrow.'^ 

THE KING 

Nevertheless, he shall marry. I will devise a 
magnificent ceremony. All marriageable mai¬ 
dens of high rank shall assemble here, and to 
each of them the Prince shall present a superb 
gift. And one of them he shall choose for his 
wife. 


15. Fate. In Buddnism. ‘the sum of a person's actions 

in one state of existence as determining the course 
of his life in the next.’ 

16. Because a time would come when Gautam would 

renounce all earthly attractions and go out in 
search of truth. 
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SEER 

She also, great King, has forgotten the past, and 
in her present life she may never have seen 
him. 

THE KING 

So be it! Gautam may yet be a mighty leader 
of men ! 

SEER 

Of that be quite certain. This earth will never 
forget him. 


in 

NARRATOR 

Here in the workaday West^"^ we cannot imagine 
the pomp and reckless luxury of the East at its 
most magnificent. 

[Music 

The maidens assemble. There is music, ritual 
dancing,and a glory of colour which the world 
has long since lost. 

The Prince, attired in splendour, stands on a 
golden dais, distributing to maiden after maiden 
gifts of superb and unique workmanship. Last 
of all, comes a girl named Yasodhara. She has 
that sensitive beauty^® which is supremely 
manifested in the aristocracy of India. 

A^the moment when they meet, Gautam, like 

lo* life of the Europeans, 

io. bolemn, ceremonial, dancing. 

19. Highly refined and delicate beautv. 
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a mountain pool stirred by a wandering breeze, 

remembers a long-since-vanished life^®- 

centuries ago. 

IMtisic ceases 

GAUTAM 

I know you. I know you well. And your name 
this time is Yasodhara ? 

YASODHARA 

It is. 


GAUTAM 

You do not remember me ? 


YASODHARA 

Hundreds of years have gone by, and the sun 
has risen upon so many new births and new 
deaths. 


GAUTAM 

To the others I gave gifts of great value—by the 
measure of a mere one life.^i To you, Yasodhara, 
I give this ring of marriage. 

YASODHARA 

To me, my lord ? For you I would live or die. 

GAUTAM 

There will be sorrow in this marriage. 

YASODHARA 

I will endure it. * 


20. One of his previous states of existence. 

21. According to the standards of just one life, the present. 
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GAUTAM 

You are accepting a hard destiny. 

YASODHARA 

Whatever you do. my lord, will be done for 
mankind. 

ClijO^ord Bax. 


EXERCISES 

1. Questions in comprehension; give brief answers. 

(a) How does the Narrator impress on the 
readers— 

(i) the glory and culture of India in the 
time of Buddha; 

(ii) the serious attitude of the boy 
Gautam; and. 

(iii) the splendour of Ihe King's court? 

(b) What do you learn about the King’s desire 
regarding his son ? 

(c) What were the predictions of the three 
Seers about Gautam? Was the father pleased with 
what the Seers said? Why not? 

(d) What plans did the King adopt in order 
to make his child grow up according to his desire? 

(e) Why did the King hasten the marriage of 
Gautam ? 

(f) ‘Gautam may yet be a mighty leader of 
men.’ What did the King mean by this remark, and 
in what sense did the Seer echo his hope? 

2. Write a brief paragraph, from what you learn 
in the Selection, about— 

(a) Gautam; and (b) the King. 

3. Explain with brief reference to the context:_ 

(a) This little one will become a Buddha, one 
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of the rare spirits who inspire the race of man to 
make a sudden onward spurt. 

(b) He remembers a world that is now far 
away, a world immeasurably more beautiful than 
ours. 

(c) That is often a way of putting the soul 
to sleep. 

(d) At the moment when they meet, Gautam 
like a mountain pool stirred by a wandering breeze, 
remembers a long-since-vanished life. . .centuries ago. 

4. Analyse the following sentence into clauses 
and give the construction of each clause:— 

He is wondering what the fate of his child 
will be and he is waiting for Three Wise Men, who 
can foresee the future, to tell him lehat will happen. 

Parse the words italicized. 

5. Rewrite the following as directed:— 

(a) I have done what I could, fin the negative 

form). 

(b) Tell me why he is so strangely overcast. 
(As a simple sentence^. 

(c) No great ruler can afford to live in a day¬ 
dream. fin the assertive form;. 

(d) Command him to choose a girl for his 

bride. fChange the Voice). 

6. (a) The predictions of the Seers are confirmed 
by the boy Gautam’s early inclinations. As expected 
and foretold, Gautam in due course becomes a great 
Prophet of mankind. With this for a basis, write a 
brief paragraph on the saying, 'The child is the father 
of the man.' 

(b) Write a paragraph to bring out the con¬ 
trast between the father and the son. 
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C. RAJAGOPALACIIARI 

“GOOD BRICKS” 

SHRI. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI takes an honour¬ 
ed place among the sons of Free India. Character 
IS the basis of /its greatness,—character, integrity, 
service, sacrifice. These qualities have enabled him 
to serve our motherland in surroundings as different, 
one from the other, as the ashram at Tiruchengode 
and the palatial mansion of the Governor-General 
in New Delhi. When he was raised to the unique 
honour of First Citizen of Free India, there was a 
joyous echo in every Indian heart This is because 
we love him, and he loves us; we are one, by the 
power of love. In the following address to students, 
he recommends to the future builders of our nation 
precisely the qualities that have made him one of 
the greatest of our nation-builders. 

I WISH I had the eloquence which your 
Vice-Chancellor commanded. I wish I had the 
courage which your representative sister com¬ 
manded, I do not believe that when I was so 


•Speech delivered at Laxminaravan Institute of Techno- 
logy, Xagpur on August 2G, 1948. 
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young as that girl I could have faced such a vast 
gathering of exhilarated, potentially mischiev¬ 
ous, material as the one ranged before me. I 
am amazed at the courage of your sister, my 
dear boys. Would you dare to think that one 
of you could come up and talk as she did in spite 
of all the possible shouts that you could raise ? 
The first thing therefore I should do is to warn 
boys to be prepared against this competition of 
the girls. Not only have girls as much brain 
matter as you have, but they have been dis¬ 
playing in their studies a concentration which 
boys have not been displaying. I am not stat¬ 
ing merely a theoretical proposition. I have 
been watching results in various institutions 
and the curve of success is going in favour of 
the girls, let me tell you. Mother India wants 
hard-working good boys and good girls, charac¬ 
ter being the gold out of which everything else 
is made. If we have no character, I tell you, 
this freedom that we are all acclaiming would 
be burnt up like waste paper. 

It is only if we have character that freedom 
will produce happiness for the millions of our 
country. Character is not merely a copy-book 
ideal. It is the wisest national policy that can 
be conceived by any statesman. It is only if 
we have character that all things will work. 
Otherwise, not only freedom, education and the 
universities but the whole constitution will be 
mere waste paper. Hence the emphasis on 
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character that has to be formed by the best 
type. I welcome the growing number of girls 
in schools and colleges because it means that 
the schools and colleges are carried bodily into 
families. We will not need to multiply univer¬ 
sities if only our mothers are all university 
products. Then every home will in itself be a 
university. All boys and girls that have to be 
looked after will be looked after from the earli¬ 
est stages in the home by a worthy Principal, 
namely the mother of the family. Do you then 
doubt the evaluation I make that every girl 
graduate is worth five boy graduates taking the 
average of a family to be five ? 

It is only in our country that ten lakhs of 
people can congregate in a small area round a 
temple and finish a festival without accident. In 
other places, gatherings such as this will be 
possible only with organizations for preserv¬ 
ation of order. Our culture is so ancient and 
so well established that we can ordinarily have 
the most difficult congregations without any 
special arrangements for preservation of order. 
I had feared that there was a deterioiation in 
this matter in our country in recent times and 
when I saw so vast a crowd in this place, I was 
a little doubtful whether you would maintain 
sufficient silence and discipline to let me com¬ 
plete my task of thanking you for all this affec¬ 
tion you have bestowed upon me. 

We are in very serious times, because we 
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are free. If we had not got freedom, the task 
would have been less serious. In the old days, 
our task was only to fight, to wrest freedom, 
enthuse one another and carry on the work. 
That was easy, as we know, but now that we 
have freedom and the entire burden of the 
future structure of our country is on our own 
shoulders, we must be as true in our conduct 
and thoughts as a brick that supports a building 
is true. 

We can deceive one another, but can we 
deceive dynamics ? Can we deceive the laws 
of nature ? If bricks are not true and good and 
if they are not laid properly, the building will 
'tumble down, whatever may be the engi¬ 
neer’s words or promises. In the national struc¬ 
ture we are dealing with, deception has no 
place. Unless we are very strenuous in our 
conduct and honest in our minds, we cannot 
make a glorious India. Whatever may be the 
policies and tactics of statesmanship, whatever 
may be the science of politics and application of 
politics, whatever may be the organization of 
Government, ultimately, if we wish to make 
India not only free but glorious, as was the hope 
of those who fought for freedom, you will have 
to work very hard and you will all have to be 
thoroughly honest. 

Is it difficult to be straightforward ? If 
anybody has any doubts about it, all that we 
work for would be vanity. Unless we make up 
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our minds that it is easy to be straightforward, 
easy to bear the troubles that arise out of 
straightforwardness and overcome them, the 
glory that our country deserves cannot be built. 
We are not a small state like some of the states 
in Europe or anywhere else in the world. We 
are not a new state with no tradition or culture 
to look up to. We are a great, big country. 
Even after partition we are a great, big country 
and we are a very ancient people with literature 
and culture which, if we could sell to any other 
nation, they would sell their whole empire to 
buy. We have to work hard and live up to that 
tradition and culture. Therefore, friends, take 
what I say very seriously. It is easy to be 
straightforward. Difficulties that arise in life 
can always be overcome. Even if you fail, it 
will still add to your glory. Therefore, let us 
make up our minds that we shall in no matter 
swerve from the path of rectitude. In the first 
few years of Free India, whatever be the work 
that comes to you, that is your God-sent job 
and you must do that work. We must all resolve 
that, during this period, when we are laying the 
glorious foundation of Free India, there is no 
time for wrangling or competitive ambitions. 
It is time for everyone to seize whatever work 
he can find and do it as well as he can and do 
it all the twenty-four hours. This is the time 
when we must do double shift, night and day, 
and build India quickly. 
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I am old and I wish to see glorious India 
before I die. It is only young men and women 
like you who can guide the nation and guide it 
in the right direction. You are the leaders of 
India. A country with 400 millions requires 
many, many leaders. Leaders are not only 
those whose faces appear in the newspapers. 
He who guides people round him in his village 
or town or home is also a leader and he should 
be a leader worthy of future India. 

Therefore the universities are here. Uni¬ 
versities are the hopes of our national leaders. 
Our Government hope that the universities will 
produce rapidly, year after year, thousands and 
thousands of leaders to guide people aright in 
honesty and work throughout the country. Then 
all will be well. India will grow, not like a 
structure, but like a tree. India will grow like 
a natural organic body if only you are true to 
yourselves. 


From RajajVs Speeches. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Comprehension questions: answer briefly:_- 

(a) The progress made by girls in schools 
and colleges is both a warning and a liope for the 
future. How is it the one and the other ? 

(b) What difference do you note between 
the qualities required for national service before 
the attainment of freedom and after it ? 

(c) Who are compared to “Good Bricks”? 
What is the structure that these bricks must raise 
and support ? 

(d) Will the laying of bricks alone, one on 
another, support the building ? What more is neces¬ 
sary to make them hold together ? 

2. Write a paragraph on each of the following:— 

(a) The national importance of educating 
women. 

(b) Honesty and hard work are the founda¬ 
tions upon which the structure of a glorious India 
may be raised. 

(c) “India will grow, not like a structure, but 
like a tree.” 

3. “A country with 400 millions requires many 
leaders.” Who is a true leader ? Write a brief 
essay on the qualities of leadership in Free India. 

4. Explain briefly:— 

(a) Character is not merely a copy-book 

ideal. 

(b) This is the time when we must do double 
shift, night and day, and build .India quickly. 


p 
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5. On thinking it over :— 

(a) Note the familiar and homely parallels: 
e.g. “Character,—the gold out of which everything 
else is made;” or,—“A worthy principal, namely the 
mother of the family.” 

Read the speech and collect similar instances. 

(b) There is a gentle humour playing over 
the entire speech: e.g. the ‘‘vast gathering of exhila¬ 
rated, potentially mischievous, material;” or,— 
“Good Bricks” ! 

This quality of humour straightway puts the 
audience in a cheerful and receptive frame of mind; 
some very hard truths can then be driven home. 

Along with passages of humour, find instances 
also of a gentle persuasiveness. 

(c) This speech indicates certain fundamental 
qualities of Indian culture: namely— 

The glory of educated motherhood; 

Orderly behaviour in vast gatherings; 

Sterling worth of character; 

Honesty and hard work; 

Pride in the past; 

Leadership in service. 

With these points, write a brief essay on— 
‘'What makes India a great nation?” 



PART 11 


SELECTIONS IN 


POETRY 




I 

LEAD. KINDLY LIGHT 

LEAD, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 

Lead Thou me on ! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 

Lead Thou me on ! 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 5 

The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor pray’d that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on. 

I loved to choose and see my path, but now 

Lead Thou me on ! 10 

I loved the garish day, and. spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 15 

The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


John Henry, Cardinal Newman, 
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NOTES 

JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL NEWMAN, 1801-90, 
was a great English churchman and educationist. He 
took a prominent part in bringing about a religious 
revival among his countrymen. In literature, he 
takes rank as one of the masters of English prose; his 
style is simple, lucid, clear, and unusually convincing. 
As a poet, he is the author of the immortal hymn. 
Lead, kindly Light,' and a religious poem, *The Dream 
of Gerontius.’ 

LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT was written by Newman 
in 1833 when he was becalmed in a Mediterranean 
voyage between Palermo and Marseilles, as he was 
returning homewards after a tour of southern Europe. 
It expresses his profound faith in God as the fountain 
of light and wisdom. Always he had an overpower¬ 
ing conviction that God was leading him on to some 
noble task. This hymn has had a wide appeal to all 
seekers of light. Gandhiji loved to hear it sung. 

The title under which this poem appears in a col¬ 
lection of Newman’s hymns, Lyra Apostolica, is “THE 
PILLAR OF THE CLOUD.” This title has a refer¬ 
ence to the Old Testament account of the ‘Exodus* or 
emigration of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan, — 
Exodus, xiti, 21. “When the Israelites commenced 
their march in the wilderness, God caused a cloud, 
resembling a pillar, to pass before the camp. In the 
day-time, it was like a cloud, dark and heavy, and in 
the night bright and shining, like fire” — Beeton’s 
Bible Dictionary. The poet seeks a similar clear 
guidance from God. 

■ 3. The night is dark —The poet means, not merely 
the night when he was becalmed in the Mediterranean 
when he wrote these lines, but also the darkness and 
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gloom of our earthly surroundings. Similarly ‘the 
encircling gloom' of the opening line. 

3. 1 am far from home, —The poet’s home on earth 
was his home-land, namely England, towards which 
he was returning when he wrote this poem. But he 
means by this word our original home before birth, 
namely Heaven. See Wordsworth’s line— 'From God, 
who is our home.' 

11. the garish day, —whatever is outwardly gaudy 
and showy in life. 

15. moor and fen, crag and torrent, —standing for 
the troubles and turmoils of life. 

17. those angel faces ,—‘either the faces of those 
whom he had known and loved on earth, or faces seen 
in Heaven in pre-natal days’ (Laurence Binyon). 


EXERCISES 

1. Answer briefly:— 

(a) Whom does the poet mean by ‘Kindly 

Light’? 

(b) In what circumstances does he pray for 
guidance from the ‘Kindly Light’? 

(c) ‘One step enough for me.’ Does this mean 
that the poet is confident that he will himself know 
the succeeding steps? 

(d) For a long time the poet had not prayed 
for guidance from the ‘Kindly Light’. Why? 

(e) In Stanza 3, the poet says he has always 
been sure of something. Of what has he been sure? 

(f) What does the poet hope to see at the end 
of the journey? 

2. Give the central idea of the poem and its deve¬ 
lopment in a short paragraph. 

3. Explain the following:— 

(a) The night is dark, and I am far from home. 
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(b) Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 

(c) I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past 

years. 

(d) And with the mom those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 

awhile. 

4. This poem is a ‘hymn’. A ‘hymn’ is defined as 
‘a song of praise, devotion, or thanksgiving, especially 
of a religious character.’ 

(a) Which of the above qualities do you find in 
this poem, and in what particular lines? 

(b) Memorize the poem and recite it as a devo¬ 
tional ‘song’. 



II 


LITTLE, BUT GREAT 

A TRAVELLER on a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lar>, 

And one took root and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening-time, 5 

To breathe its early vows; 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, 

To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs. 

The birds sweet music bore — 10 

It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore. 

A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, ' 15 

Where weary men might turn. 

He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink; 

He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that Toil might drink. 20 

He passed again; and, lo! the well, 

By Summer never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parched tongues. 

And saved a life beside. 


Q 
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A dreamer dropped a random thought, 25 

’Twas old, and yet ’twas new, — 

A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 

And, lo! its light became 30 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 

The thought was small — its issue great: 

A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown. 35 

And cheers the valley still. 

A nameless man, amid the crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love. 

Unstudied from the heart; 40 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust. 

It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 45 

O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first. 

But mighty at the last! 


Charles Mackay. 
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NOTES 

CHARLES MACKAY, 3 814-89, was a Scottish poet 
and a song writer. Two of his beH-known songs are 
'CheeT, Boys, Cheer!’ and ‘Tubal Cain’. He was also 
a journalist of eminence, and loas for some years edi¬ 
tor of ‘The Illustrated London News* The poem taken 
here, LITTLE BUT GREAT, relates four interesting 
episodes lohich shoio that great achievements have 
STnall beginnings, and that we arc living in a loorld 
where a little kindness goes a long way in making life 
itself worth-while. 

5. Love, —for lovers, as Age (line 7) for old people; 
similarly, Toil (line 20) for toilers, or labouring men; 
instances of the abstract used for the concrete. 

25. dropped a random thought, —expressed a pass¬ 
ing thought; i.e., without planning or previous inten¬ 
tion. 

26. ’Ttvas old, and yet ’twas ncio,—see the next two 
lines; ‘new’ as a fresh fancy, and ‘old’ because root¬ 
ed in truth. 

29. It shone upon a genial mind,— i.e., inspired a 
man of genius. The usual meaning of the word 
‘genial’ is ‘kindly, affable, cordial’. The use of this 
word in the sense of ‘relating to, exhibiting, genius ,’— 
as here—is rare, but warranted. 

31. A lamp of life, a beacon ray, —‘a leading light’; 
a source of wise and helpful guidance in life. 

32. monitory, —warning; cf. ‘monitor’. 

38. thronged the daily mart,—crowded in the usual 
places of business. 

42. transitory breath,—a passing word; of sympa¬ 
thy and encouragement to one in distress, as suggest¬ 
ed by its effect, described in the next two lines. 

45. germ,—seed. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Answer briefly:— 

(a) A traveller; a passing stranger; a dreamer; 
a nameless man. Were these people great in the eyes 
of the world, or just ordinary? 

(b) In doing what they did, were they trying 
to help themselves ? 

(c) Was there any exceptional difficulty in 
sowing an acorn, or scooping a well, or dropping a 
random thought, or letting fall a word of hope and 

love? 

(d) How was each small act of kindness the 
beginning of a great service? (Give a sentence /or 
each^. 

(e) What is the moral? 

2. Give the substance of the poem in four short 
paragraphs. 

3. Explain the following:— 

(a) Love sought its shade at evening-time 

To breathe its early vows. 

(b) A dreamer dropped a random thought, 

’Twas old, and yot ’twas new. 

(c) It shone upon a genial mind. 

And, lo! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 

(d) A watch-fire on the hill. 

It sheds its radiance far adown. 

And cheers the valley still. 

(e) A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath. 

It raised a brother from the dust. 

It saved a soul from death. 
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4. Here are some phrases: parsing stranger; ran¬ 
dom thought; transitory breath. Each contains a 
noun qualified by a telling epithet. Collect other 
phrases like these in the poem, and give the meaning 
of each. 

5. The poem relates how four little acts of four 
quite ordinary people have become great in their 
effects. From this, it would seem that the source of 
great deeds is not wealth and power, but such love 
and wisdom as is within reach of all. 

Write a brief essay on the theme,—Our little 

unremembered acts of kindness and of love’ _ 

Wordsworth. 


I 
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YOUR walk is lonely, blue-eyed Grace, 

Down the long forest-road to school, 

Where shadows troop, at dismal pace. 

From sullen chasm to sunless pool. 

Are you not often, little maid, 5 

Beneath the sighing trees afraid? 

‘Afraid! — beneath the tall strong trees, 

That bend their arms to shelter me, 

And whisper down, with dew and breeze. 

Sweet sounds that float on lovingly, 10 
Till every gorge and cavern seems 
Thrilled through and through with fairy dreams? 


‘Afraid — beside the water dim, 

That holds the baby-lilies white 
Upon its bosom, where a hymn 

Ripples forth softly to the light 
That now and then comes gliding in, 

A lily’s budding smile to win? 

‘Fast to the slippery precipice 

I see the nodding harebell cling: 

In that blue eye no fear there is; 

Its hold is firm, the frail, free thing! 
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The harebell’s Guardian cares for me: 

So I am in safe company. 

‘The woodbine clambers up the cliff 25 

And seems to murmur, “Little Grace, 

The sunshine were less welcome, if 

It brought not every day your face.” 

Red leaves slip down from maples high, 

And touch my cheek as they flit by. 30 

T feel at heme with every thing 

That has its dwelling in the wood; 

With flowers that laugh, and birds that sing; 

Companions beautiful and good, 

Brothers and sisters everywhere; 35 

And over all our Father’s care. 

Tn rose-time or in berry-time, 

When ripe seeds fall or buds peep out, 
While green the turf or white the rime, 

There’s something to be glad about: 40 

It makes my heart bound just to pass 
The sunbeams dancing on the grass. 

‘And when the bare rocks shut me in 

Where not a blade of grass will grow, 

My happy fancies soon begin 45 

To warble music, rich and low, 

And paint what eyes could never see; 

My thoughts are company for me. 
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What does it mean to be alone ? 

And how is anyone afraid, 50 

Who feels the dear God on His throne 

Sending His sunshine through the shade, 
Wanning the damp sod into bloom, 

And smiling off the thicket’s gloom? 

‘At morning down the wood-path cool 55 

The fluttering leaves make cheerful talk; 
After the stifled day at school 

I hear, along my homeward walk, 

The airy wisdom of the wood, 

Far easiest to be understood. 60 

T whisper to the winds; I kiss 

The rough old oak and clasp his bark; 

No farewell of the thrush I miss; 

I lift the soft veil of the dark, 

And say to bird and breeze and tree, 65 

“Good night!” Good friends you are to me!’ 

—Lucy Larcom. 


NOTES 

LUCY LARCOM, 1326-93 an American poet, who 
worked in the cotton mills at Lovjell, Massachusettes, 
and contributed to the ‘Lowell Offering/ a literary 
journal for mill operatives, Whittier became inte¬ 
rested in her poetry and with him she collaborated in 
compiling ‘Child Life* and ‘Songs of Three Centu^ 
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Ties." Eventually she became a leacher at a Girls' 
School, and then editor of Our Ynung Folks.' A77iong 
her books of verse are 'Siin VUides,' Poems," and 
‘Childhood Songs/ She ivrote several books of short 
stories. 

GRACE AND HER FRIENDS is a school-girl’s song. 
It sets forth a child’s reaction to the sights and sounds 
of Nature. Compare with this poem Wordsworth’s 
Three years she grew in snn and .‘•hoioer. 

15-16. a hymn ripples forth softly to the light ,— 
the gentle bubbling of the brook is like a song of 
praise addressed to Light, or to the sunshine. 

20. harebell.—round-leaved wild flower-plant, witn 
slender stalk and blue flowers. 

25. looodbine,—also called the honeysuckle,’ a 
fragrant ornamental climbing shrub with yellow, rod, 
or white lowers. 

29. 7naple,—a tree found in Europe, Asia and 
America, cultivated for timber, maple-sugar, or 
ornament. 

30. flit ty. —par,s with si’ent and steady flight; said 
of falling leaves. 

39. rime.—hoar-frost. 

45-46. Many happy fancies. . .rich and low,— 
Grace begins to imagine forms of beauty and per¬ 
fection, and these, to her, are as pleasant as sweet 
and subdued music. 

47. And paint ichat eyes could never see .—this is 
because the pictures woven by fancy are more gla¬ 
morous than things as they are. 

53. Warming the damp sod into bloom ,—making 
the moist earth put on a welcome look through the 
bright flowers springing from it. 


R 
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54. And smiling off the thicket’s gloom ,—A thicket 
is a thickly wooded area, esp. one with dense under¬ 
growth of low-growing shrubs and trees; this is made 
”0 smile, i.e., to put on a bright look, by the sunshine 

falling on it. 

57. the stiffed day at school ,—the hours at school, 
where the child is confined to a room which shuts off 

the glory of sky and landscape. 

59. The airy lyisdom 0 / the luood... understood,— 
The airy wisdom’ of this passage is meant as a con¬ 
trast to the ‘stifled school’ of line 57; it means the 
message that Nature has for the child in the open air. 
The poet says that the child reacts more readily to 
this message of Nature than to the knowledge stuffed 
into it within the closed doors of a class-room. 

64. I lift the .-jcft t-eii of fhe dark,—Evening in the 
open air is here personified as a gentle maiden with 
a soft veil; and Grace says that she lifts the veil in 
order to bid her ‘Good Night,’ as to a dear friend. 


EXERCISES 
1. Answer briefly;— 

(a) The first stanza contains a question. What 

is the need for this question ? 

(b) How is Grace comforted by the ‘tall 

strong trees’? 

(c) In the third stanza, it is said that one 
thing in Nature loves another. What are these ? 

(d) What, exactly, is the relationship between 

the harebell and Grace ? 

(e) Why was Grace more dear to the woodbine 

than even the sunshine ? 

(f) In stanzas 6 and 7, pick out the objects in 

Nature in which Grace found joy. 
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ig) When there is nothing in Nature except 
bare rocks,’ what kind of company does Grace con¬ 
trive to have ? 

(h) Who makes Nature cheerful and bright ’ 
In what way ? (See stanza 9). 

(i) Why is a walk in the open air more 
instructive than a ‘stifled day at school’? 

2. What is the question put to Grace, and what 
IS her answer ? Write a brief essay. 

3. Paraphrase stanzas 6 and 9, and memorize 
them. 

4. Explain the following phrases:_ 

sullen chasm; sunless pool; sighing trees; 
fairy dreams; stifled day; airy wisdom. 

5. Explain with reference to the context:— 

(a) The harebell’s Guardian cares for me: 

So I am in .safe company. 

.where a hymn 

Ripples softly to the light 
/ That now and then comes gliding in, 

A lily’s budding smile to win. 

(c) After the stifled day at school 

I hear, along my homeward walk, 

The airy wisdom of the wood, 

Far easiest to be understood. 

6 Shakespeare, in a well-known passage in 
As You Like if, writes thus : 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 

Finds tonnes in trees, books in the running brook. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

little poem bears out the idea contained 
m these lines. Write a brief essay on —Nature is the 
best company. 




IV 


A PARENTAL ODE 

TO MY SON, AGED THREE YEARS AND FIVE 

MONTHS 

THOU happy, happy elf! 

(But stop,—first let me kiss away that tear)— 
Thou tiny image of myself! 

(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear!) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite! 5 

With spirits feather-light, 

Untouch’d by sorrow, and unsoiTd by sin— 
(Good heav’ns! the child is swallowing a pin!) 

Thou little tricksy Puck! 

With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 10 

Light as the singing bird that wings the air— 
(The door; the door! he’ll tumble down the 
stair!) 

Thou darling of thy sire! 

(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore a fire!) 
Thou imp of mirth and joy! 15 

In Love’s dear chain so strong and bright a link. 
The idol of thy parents—(Drat the buy! 

There goes my ink!) 
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Thou cherub—but of earth; 

Fii playfellow for fays, by moonlight pale, 20 
In harmless sport and mirth. 

(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail!) 

Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in Youth’s Elysium ever sunny; 25 
(Another tumble!—that’s his precious nose!) 

Thy father’s pride and hope! 

(He’ll break the mirror with that skipping- 
rope!) 

With pure heart newly stamp’d from Nature’s 
mint— 

(Where did he learn that squint?) 30 

Thou young domestic dove! 

(He’ll have that jug off, with another shove!) 
Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest 
(Are those torn clothes his best?) 

Little epitome of man! 35 

(He’ll climb upon the table, that’s his plan!) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning 
life— 

(He’s got a knife !) 

« 

Thou enviable being! 39 

No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing. 
Play on, play on, 

My elfin John! 

Toss the light ball—bestride the stick— 

(I knew so many cakes would make him sick!) 
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With fancies, buoyant as the tliistle-down, 45 

Prompting the face grotesque and antic 
brisk, 

With many a lamb-like frisk. 

(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown!) 

Thou pretty opening rose! 49 

(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose!) 
Balmy and breathing music like the South, 

(He really brings my heart into my mouth!) 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star— 
ll wish that window had an iron bar') 

Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove— 55 

{I tell you what, my love, 

I cannot write unless he’s sent above!) 

Thomas Hood. 


NOTES 

THOMAS HOOD, 1799-1845, is an English poet 
and humorist. Among his best-known poems are 
'The Bridge of Sighs/ and ‘The Song of the ShirV 
The poem chosen here has been written in a serio¬ 
comic vein. The title indicates that it is an ‘Ode.' 
The Ode is a form of the lyric, or song. It is dis¬ 
tinguished by a formal and dignified note, and U 
generally in the form of an address. This poem, 
though called an Ode, is not altogether serious; 
what is serious in it alternates with what is mirthful 
and comic. 
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1. elf.—fairy; also, a mischievous child.’ 

5. sprite,;—‘spirit’: meaning, same as ‘elf.’ 

6. spirits featherMght, —care-free liveliness. 

9. Puck, —a well-known mischievous fairy; cele¬ 
brated in Shakespeare's A Midsummer NighVs 
Dream. 

14. pinafore, —loose, sleeveless robe worn hy 
child over a dress to keep it clean. 

17. Drat, —‘Dash,’—a mild, meaningless curse. 

19. cherub, —small winged angel; also a sweet- 
looking, innocent child. 

20. fays, —fairies. Moonlight time is their time 
of play. 

22-24. extracting honey.. .blows, —exciting sweet 
sensations in every human breast that is capable of 
feeling. 

25. Youth’s Elysium,—the pleasing heaven in¬ 
habited by the young. 

29. With pure heart.. Nature's mint.—with heart 
as pure as a newly-minted coin is bright; also, bear¬ 
ing on it the stamp of Nature as the coin, fresh from 
the mint, bears on it the stamp of the mint. 

33. nursling of the hymeneal nest, —child of 
married couple in their house, nursling, —child still 
being nursed at the breast: hymeneal nest, —house in 
which a wedded couple live, from ‘Hymen,’ the 
Greek god of marriage. 

35. epitome, —representation on a small sca^e. 

40. No storms.. foreseeing. —not knowing of the 
cares and anxieties that would come with the years. 

43. elfin,—fairy-like. 

45. buoyant,—rising upwards; literally, ‘floating.’ 
thistle-down, —light, fluffy substance from the seed- 
vessel of a plant called ‘thistle’; it floats in the air, 
being so light. 
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46. Prompting. . .brisk—suggesting to the child 
its funny looks and fantastic play. Grotesque, funny 
and fantastic; antic, buffoonery. 

47. /risk.—a light leap or bound. 

51. Balmy.. .South ,—bearing fragrance and mak¬ 
ing a musical sound like the gentle south wind. 


EXERCISES 

1. Comprehension questions: 

(a) Take up. first, the lines that are not 

bracketed and give brief answers to the following:— 

(i) Which parent speaks,—father or 

mother ? What is the name of the child ? 

(ii) The child is called an ‘elf; what other 

words convey the same idea ? 

(iii) What expressions of the parent’s love 

for the child do you find here ? 

(iv) What qualities in the child make it so 

lovable ? 

(v) What comparisons does the poet 
employ to make clear the lovable qualities in the 
child ? 

(b) Take up, next, the lines in brackets and 

answer the following briefly:— 

(i) Make a list of the child’s mischievous 

pranks. 

(ii) What expressions show the parents 

snxict^ ? 

(iii) Is the parent inconvenienced ? How ? 

(iv) Does he like the child any the less 
because of its inclination to mischief ? How do you 
know ? 
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(v) What is the purpose served by these 
lines in brackets ? In what way do they complete 
the picture of the child ? 

2. Give the substance of the poem in two para¬ 
graphs,—the arst paragraph bearing on the lines 
outside the brackets, and the second on the lines that 
are in brackets. 

3. In this poem, what is admirable in the child is 
contrasted with what is laughable. We have a series 
of such contrasts. Trace these contrasts as they 
occur in the poem. 

4. Explain the following:— 

(a) Tricksy Puck; pure heart newly stamped 
from Nature’s mint; nursling of the hymeneal nest; 
little epitome of man. 

(b) In Love’s dear chain so strong and bright 

a link. 

(c) Thou human humming-bee, extracting 

honey 

From every blossom in the world that 
blows, 

Singing in Youth’s Elysium ever sunny. 

(d) Thou enviable being ! 

No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky 
foreseeing. 

(e) With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, 

Prompting the face grotesque and antic 

brisk, 

With many a lamb-like frisk. 

B. Write a brief essay, from the hints provided in 
this poem, on—‘The glory and freedom of childhood. 

t ; 


s 
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THE RACE 


NOW HAS the lingering month at last gone by, 
Again are all folk round the running place, 

Nor other seems the dismal pageantry 

Than heretofore, but that another face 4 

Looks o’er the smooth course ready for the race, 

For now, beheld of all, Milanion 

Stands on the spot he twice has looked upon. 


But yet — what change is this that holds the 
maid? 

Does she indeed see in his glittering eye 9 

More than disdain of the sharp shearing blade, 
Some happy hope of help and victory? 

The others seemed to say, ‘We come to die, 

Look down upon us for a little while, 

That dead, we may bethink us of thy smile/ 


But he — what look of mastery was this 15 
He cast on her? why were his lips so red? 

Why was his face so flushed with happiness? 

So looks not one who deems himself but dead, 
E’en if to death he bows a willing head; 

So rather looks a god well pleased to find 20 
Some earthly damsel fashioned to his mind. 
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Why must she drop her lids before his gaze, 
And even as she casts adown her eyes, 

Redden to note his eager glance of praise, 

And wish that she were clad in other guise? 25 
Why must the memory to her heart arise 
Of things unnoticed when they first were heard, 
Some lover’s song, some answering maiden’s 
word? 

Now while she seemed to hear her beating 
heart, 

Above their heads the trumpet blast rang out 30 
And forth they sprang; and she must play her 
part. 

Then flew her white feet, knowing not a doubt, 
Though slackening once, she turned her head 
about, 

But then she cried aloud and faster fled 34 
Then e’er before, and all men deemed him dead. 

But with no sound he raised aloft his hand, 
And thence what seemed a ray of light there flew 
And past the maid rolled on along the sand; 

Then trembling she her feet together drew 
And in her heart a strong desire there grew 40 
To have the toy; some god she thought had given 
That gift to her, to make of earth a heaven. 

Then from the course with eager steps she ran, 
And on her bosom laid the gleaming gold. 44 
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Put when she turned again, the great-limbed man 
Now well ahead she failed not to behold, 

And mindful of her glory waxing cold, 

Sprang up and followed him in hot pursuit, 
Though with one hand she touched the golden 
fiuit. 

Note too, the bow that she was wont to bear 
She laid aside to grasp the glittering prize, 

And o’er her shoulder from the quiver fair 
Three arrows fell and lay before her eyes 
Unnoticed as amidst the people’s cries 
She sprang to head the strong Milanion, 55 
Who now the turning-post had well-nigh won. 

But as he set his mighty hand on it 
White fingers underneath his own were laid, 

And white limbs from his dazzled eyes did flit. 
Then he the second fruit cast by the maid; 60 
She ran awhile, and then as one afraid 
Wavered and stopped, and turned and made no 
stay, 

Until the globe with its bright fellow lay. 

Then, as a troubled glance she cast around. 
Now far ahead the Agrive could she see. 

And in her garment’s hem one hand she wound 
To keep the double prize, and strenuously 
Sped o’er the course, and little doubt had she 
To win the day, though now but scanty space 
Was left betwixt him and the winning place. 70 
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Short was the way unto such winged feet, 
Qu-ckly she gained upon him till at last 
He turned about her eager eyes to meet 
And from his hand the third fair apple cast. 74 
She wavered not, but turned and ran so fast 
After the prize that should her bliss fulfil, 

That in her hand it lay ere it was still. 

Nor did she rest, but turned about to win 
Once more, an unblest woeful victory — 79 

And yet — and yet — why does her breath begin 
To fail her, and her feet drag heavily ? 

Why fails she now to see if far or nigh 

The goal is? why do her grey eyes grow dim’ 

Why do these tremors run through every limb? 

She spreads her arms abroad some stay to find; 
Else must she fall, indeed, and findeth this, 86 
A strong man’s arms about her body twined. 

Nor may she shudder now to feel his kiss, 

So wrapped she is in new unbroken bliss: 

Made happy that the foe the prize hath won, 90 
She weeps glad tears for all her glory done. 

—From ATALANTA’S RACE 

By William Morris. 
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NOTES 

WILLIAM MORRIS, 1834-96, a great English 
poet and craftsman, is the author of some of the best 
narrative verse in the language, among which 'The 
Life and Death of Jason,’ 'The Earthly Paradise,' 
and ‘Sigurd the Volsung’ are the best-known. 
'ATALANTA’S RACE’ is the first poem in ‘The 
Earthly Paradise.’ Our extract is from this poem. 

ATALANTA was the daughter of lasus and Cly- 
mene, a king and queen in Greek legend. Her story 
is thus given in The Oxford Companion to English 
Literature: —“She lived in celibacy, but her beauty 
gained her many admirers. She required her sui¬ 
tors to run a race with her. If any reached the goal 
before her, he was to be her husband; but all whom 
she distanced were to be killed with her dart. As 
she was almost invincible in running, many suitors 
perished in the attempt, till Milanion presented 
himself. Aphrodite—the Greek goddess of love and 
beauty—had given him three golden apples from 
the garden of the Hesperides, and as soon as he had 
started , on his course he cunningly threw down the 
apples, and Atalanta, charmed at the sight, stopped 
to gather them, so that Milanion arrived first at the 
goal.” 


10. disdain of the sharp shearing blade, —con¬ 
tempt of the sword with which he would be exe¬ 
cuted if he failed to win in the race. Morris nos 
here differed from the old legend which says that 
the defeated suitor would be ‘killed with her dart. 

42. to make of earth a heaven, —to gwe her on 
earth supreme heavenly bliss. 

55. to head, —to direct her course towards; to 
make for. 
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56. turning-post. —the post, or stake, at one end 
of the course, which the runners were to touch be¬ 
fore running back to the starting-point 

63. the globe, —the second golden ap))le. 

65. Argive, —a native of Argos: here, Milanion 
76. her bliss fulfil. —complete her happiness. 
79. an unblest woeful victory, —a victory that 
meant the death of the defeated party. 


EXERCISES 

1. Answer briefly:— 

(a) What made Milanion look w.'th confi¬ 
dence on the running course? 

(b) What thoughts were indicated in the look 
of the previous suitors? 

(c) 'And wish that she were clad in other 
guise.’ What guise is meant in this line? Why 
should she wish for ‘other guise?’ 

(d) Why did all men deem Milanion dead? 

(e) What did Atalanta think of the ‘toy’? 

(f) How is it indicated that both the runners 
reached the turning-post together? 

(g) From what words do you learn that Ata- 
lanta caught the third golden apple without any loss 
of time ? 

(h) 'An unblest woeful victory’—why is it so 
described? 

(i) What lines tell you that Atalanta was de¬ 
feated in the race? 

(j) Was she displeased with her defeat? ‘She 
weeps glad tears.’ Why? 

2. Bring out, in a short paragraph, the contrast 
between Milanion’s look of confidence and .\talanta’s 

bashful hesitancy, as tne two stood at the starting- 
place. 
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3. Describe the race in about a page. 

4. Explain the following:— 

(a) Does she indeed see in his glittering eye 
More than disdain of the sharp shearing 

blade, 

Some happy hope of help and victory? 

(b) In her hand it lay ere it was still. 

(c) She weeps glad tears for all her glory 

done. 

5. William Morris was famous as a narrative 
poet, and he was equally good as a painter, engraver, 
and house-decorator. Usually, his narrative is 
made up of a series of pictures suggested by words, 
each picture dissolving as another takes its place. 

Read the poem again carefully, and try to dis¬ 
tinguish each picture as it is evolved. 


VI 


GUERDON 

To field and forest 
The gifts of the spring, 

To hawk and to heron 
The pride of their wing; 

Her grace to the panther, 

Her tints to the dove ... 

For me, O my Master, 

The raptiire of Love ! 

To the hand of the diver 
The gems of the tide, 

To the eyes of the bridegroom 
The face of his bride; 

To the heart of a dreamer 
The dreams of his youth ... 
For me, O my Master, 

The rapture of Truth! 

To priests and to prophets 
The joy of their creeds, 

To kings and their cohorts 
The glory of deeds; 

And peace to the vanquished 
And hope to the strong ... 
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For me, O my Master, 

The rapture of Song! 

—Sarojini Naidu. 


NOTES 

SHRIMATI SAROJINI NAIDU, 1879-1949, takes 
the first place among the women of India who parti¬ 
cipated so heroically in the struggle for freedom. To 
the highest counsels of our leaders, she brought the 
virtues of a sparkling wit, a radiant hope, and a 
glorious eloquence. These are poetic qualities, and 
they are reflected also in her charming lyrics. The 
poem given here, GUERDON, shows that she looked 
for no other reward from Heaven, for a life of ser¬ 
vice and sacrifice, than Love, Truth and Beauty. 

GUERDON, —reward, recompense; in this poem, 
the reward bestowed by God on each according as 
deserved. 

2. the gifts of the spring, —namely the glory of 
leaf and flower. 

5. grace, —elegance of form and movement. 

6. rapture, —intense delight; supreme joy, or bliss. 

9. diver,—one who ‘dives’ or plunges into the sea 
for pearls or other treasures of the sea. 

10. dreamer —one who loves pleasing visions. 

18. creeds,—systems of religious or other beliefs. 

19. cohorts, —body of troops; armies. 

21. the vanquished,—the defeated. 

22. hope to the strong, —confidence of success 
entertained by people who know their strength. 

24. the rapture of Song, —the supreme happiness 
of expressing beautiful thoughts In sweet verse. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Answer briefly:^ 

(a) Four stages of life, one above the other, 
are indicated in the first stanza. What are they ? 

(b) The diver, the bridegroom, the dreamer, 
the poet: each has an expectation. How is the poet’s 
expectation the noblest of all ? 

(c) In the third stanza, note the following: 
joy. glory, peace, hope, rapture. Each is a pleasur¬ 
able sensation, but one is not the same as any of 
the others. Try to distinguish by means of a sen¬ 
tence on each. 

(d) ‘Guerdon’ means ‘reward’; who is the 

giver ? 

2. Write a note on the appropriateness of the 
rewards mentioned in this poem. 

3. Memorize the poem and paraphrase it. 

4. Explain briefly:— 

(a) The gifts of the spring; the pride of their 
wing; her ‘grace’ to the panther; the glory of ‘deeds.’ 

(b) To priests and to propnets 
The joy of their creeds. 

(c) And peace to the vanquished 
And hope to the strong. 

5. On thinking it over: — 

(a) ‘To each as he likes’ and ‘To each as he 
deserves’: which of these two ideals is stressed in 
this poem ? What makes you think so ? 

(b) Love, Truth, Song: write a paragraph on 
each of these as the true ends of human life. 

(c) Note the ‘refrain’ of the poem,—‘O my 
Master': this indicates a fourth ideal of even higher 
value than the other three. What is it ? 


VII 


THE NIGHT EXPRESS 

WITH three great snorts of strength, 
Stretching my mighty length, 

Like some long dragon stirring in his sleep, 

Out from the glare of gas 
Into the night I pass, 5 

And plunge alone into the silence deep. 

Little I know or care 
What be the load I bear, 

Why thus compell’d, I seek not to divine; 

At man’s command I stir, 10 

I, his stern messenger! 

Does he his duty well as I do mine? 

Straight on my silent road, 

Flank'd by no man's abode, 

No foe I parley with, no friend I greet; 15 

On like a bolt I fly ~ 

Under the starry sky, 

Scorning the current of the sluggish street. 

Onward from South to North, 

Onward from Thames to Forth, 

On like a comet — on, unceasingly; 
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Faster and faster yet 
On — where far boughs of jet 
Stretch their wild woof against the pearly sky. 

Faster and faster still — 25 

* 

Dive I through rock and hill, 

Starting the echoes with my shrill alarms; 
Swiftly I curve and bend; 

While, like an eager friend, 

The distance runs to clasp me in its arms. 30 

Ne’er from my path I swerve 
Rattling around a curve, 

Not vainly trusting to my trusty bars; 

On through the hollow night, 

While, or to left or right, 35 

A city glistens like a clump of stars. 

On through the night I steer; 

Never a sound I hear 

Save the strong beating of my steady stroke ■— 
Save when the circling owl 40 

Hoots, or the screaming fowl 
Rise from the marshes like a sudden smoke. 

Now o'er a gulf I go: 

Dark is the depth below, 44 

Smites the slant beam the shoulder of the height— 
Now through a lane of trees — 

Past sleeping villages, 

Their white walls whiter in the silver light. 
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Be the night foul or fair, 

Little I reck or care, 50 

Bandy with storms, and with the tempests jest: 
Little I care or know 
What winds may rage or blow, 

But charge the whirlwind with a dauntless 
breast. 

Now through the level plain, 55 

While, like a mighty mane, 

Stretches my endless breath in cloudy miles; 
Now o’er a dull lagoon, 

While the broad beamed moon 
Lights up its sadness into sickly smiles. 60 

O, ’tis a race sublime! 

I, neck and neck with Time, — 

I, with my thews of iron and heart of fire, — 

Run without pause for breath, 

While all the earth beneath 65 

Shakes with the shocks of my tremendous ire! 

On — till the race be won; 

On — till the coming sun 
Blinds moon and stars with his excessive light: 

On — till the earth be green, 70 

And the first lark be seen 
Shaking away with songs the dews of night. 
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Sudden my speed I slack — 

Sudden all force I lack — 

Without a struggle yield I up my brer.th; 75 
Numb’d are my thews of steel, 

Wearily rolls each wheel, 

My heart cools slowly to the sleep of death. 

Why for so brief a length 
Dower’d with such mighty strength ? 80 

Man is my God — I seek not to divine: 

At his command I stir, 

I, his stern messenger; — 

Does he his duty well as I do mine ? 

—William Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES 

WILLIAM COSMO MONKHOUSE, 1840-1901, 
English art critic and poet. His writings include 
*Corn and Poppies’ (1890). He contributed also to 
the Dictionary of National Biography. THE NIGHT 
EXPRESS is a piece of self-revelation by a very 
conscientious railway train; the train is supposed to 
address you. 

1. three great snorts of strength ^—some vigorous 
puffing before the engine starts. A ‘snort’—as appli¬ 
ed to a railway engine—means loud noise in emit¬ 
ting steam, gas &c.’ 

4. the glare of gas, —the bright light of gas-lamps 
in the railway station. 
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6. silence deep, —the unending darkness and 
silence of the night. 

9. to divine, —to find out. 

14. Flanked by no man’s abode,-—with no houses 
on either side of the track. 

15. parley, —hold a conference; discuss terms. 

16. bolt, —arrow released from a bow. 

18. the current of the sluggish street —the slow 
movement of street-traffic. 

21. comet., longhaired star’; luminous heavenly 
body with a nucleus and a tail, appearing periodical¬ 
ly at long intervals. A moving train at night may 
sometimes look like that. 

23-24. where far boughs of jet. . .sky,— ‘where, at 
a distance, the dark branches of trees in a wood are 
interlaced against the background of a clear sky’, 
jet.—here, a rich black, as of jet-stone. 

24. wild woof, —fantastic interlacing. 

30. The distance. . .arms, —so it would seem to one 
in the railway train. 

31. swerve, —start aside from one’s course. 

33. trusty bars. —the rails on the railway track. 

42. like a sudden smoke—small birds rising in a 
cluster. 

45. the slant beam, —this is the ‘beam’ or ray of 
light from the headlamp of the engine; this strikes, 
or falls upon, the upper part of the bridge. 

48. the silver light, —the light of the engine’s 
headlamp; or, possibly, moonlight. 

58. lagoon, shallow lake or channel near river. 

59. broad beamed moon, —moon shining, or shed¬ 
ding light, over a wide area. 

60. Lights up. . .smiles, —makes the flat and dull- 
looking lagoon glisten a little. 

62. neck and neck,—^(orig. of horse-racing), side 
by side; so close together that there is little to choose 
between two competitors in a race. 
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63. fheii)s of iron,—the iron rods and tubes of the 
engine which turn the wheels under pressure of 
steam; thaws, —muscles, heart oj fire, —the fire- 
chamber of the engine. 

6G. my tremendous ire,—‘my extraordinary urging 
power’; the word ire has for its basic meaning '.a 
vehement impulse’ or ‘a forward urge’; though, some¬ 
times in poetry, it is used as the equivalent of 'rage.' 

69. blinds moon and stars, —makes them disappear 
from our vision. 

70. till the earth be green, —‘till the green earth, 
or the fields, be seen,’—in the morning light. 

72. Shaking atoay. . .ni.ght,—announcing, as it 
were, the end of night with its dews and the coming 
on of the morning. 

78. My heart cools. . .death, —the fire in the engine 
gradually dies down until it can no longer give 
driving power to the engine. 


EXERCISES 

1. Answer the following in complete sentences:— 

(a) Between what two stations does the Night 
Expre.ss run ? 

(b) What words indicate that it is a non-stop 

train ? 

(c) Why does the city glisten like a clump of 

stars ? 

(d) How does the Night Express look upon 

Man ? 

(e) What does it want to know about him ? 

2. Describe in a page:— 

(a) The sights and sounds encountered by the 
Night Express in its journey; and,—■ 

(b) Its thoughts and feelings. 


u 
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3. Explain the following words and phrases, and 
use them in sentences of your own:— 

To divide: flanked; parley with' bandy (verb). 

4. Explain with reference to the context:— 

(a Scorning the current of the sluggish street. 

(b) On—where far boughs of jet 

Stretch their wild woof against the pearly 
sky. 

(c) While, like an eager friend. 

The distance runs to clasp me in its arms. 

(d) A city glistens like a clump of stars. 

(e) Bandy with storms, and with the tempests 

jest. 

(fl Numb’d are my thews of steel, 

Wearily rolls each wheel, 

My heart cools slowly to the sleep of 
death. 

5. Read Tennyson’s The Brook, and compare it 
with this poem. 


VIII 


CALL TO THE MARINERS 

there lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail: 
There loom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought 
with me — 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 5 

Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 10 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the 
deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my 
friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 15 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 20 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
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Though much is taken, much abides; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
■Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we 
are: 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 25 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

—From ULYSSES 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


NOTES 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 1809-92, the most 
popular of Ihc Victorian poets, is the author of some 
of the best-known lyrics in the language. As a poet, 
he is noted for his marvellous descriptive power, 
noble idealism, and a sure sense of rhythmic values. 
These qualities are abundantly present in such well- 
known poems as 'The Lotos-Eaters.' Sir Galahad. 
Morte D'Arthur,’ and ‘ULYSSES'. We give below 
the last tines of ‘Ulysses’—the Call to the Mariners. 
—as a passage peculiarly apt at the present hour, 
when every one of us is called itpon to do his duty 
and nive of his best in the most unselfish spirit. 

ULYSSES, in Greek legend, is a great hero and 
adventurer. He bore a gallant part, along with 
other Greek heroes, in the Ten Years’ Siege of Troy 
and, by a stratagem, brought about the fall of that 
city. While voyaging home to his native island of 
Ithaca, he met with many adventures. These last 
have been celebrated in a great epic poem, Homer’s 
Odyssey. According to Homer, Ulysses settled 
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finally at Ithaca and ruled there. But Tennyson, in 
his poem Uliysses, imagines that the hero in his last 
days got sick of a quiet life at home and set out on 
a fresh voyage. We have given above, from this 
well-known poem, his stirring call to his old 
mariners. Ulysses calls upon his veterans to join 
with him in a final voyage of exploration and dis¬ 
covery in which they would either discover some 
new and glorious land or die seeking it. 

1. There lies the port, —the port, or ‘harbour’ of 
Ithaca, the native island over which Ulysses ruled as 
king, the vessel puffs her sail, —means that the wind 
is favourable. 

2. loom.—emerge, or come into view. 

3. Souls that have...with me, —veterans in his 
service; men who have borne their share in a life 
of adventure and the strenuous pursuit of lofty 
ideals, wrought. —past tense and past pple. of ‘work.’ 

4. a frolic welcome, —a cheerful readiness. 

6. Free hearts, free foreheads, —a care-free and 
courageous oearing. 

7. Old age...toil, —i.e.. old age is no excuse for 
a life of idleness; there is still ample scope for 
strenuous work and the honour that comes from 
doing it well. 

10. Not unbecoming, —entirely worthy of. men 
that strove with Gods, —namely himself and his com¬ 
rades in adventure. They ‘strove’ br fought with 
Gods in the Ten Years’ Siege of Troy; for, in that 
great war between the Greeks and the Trojans, the 
Gods of ancient Greece took sides. 

11. The lights. —shore-lights intended to guide, or 
warn off, mariners at night. 

12. wanes, —becomes faint or dim. the deep, —the 
deep sea. 
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13. many uotces,—namely the noise of wind and 

wave. The word ‘voices’ would suggest that Ulysses 

regards the noises of the sea as almost an invitation 
to him. 

15-16. Smite the sounding farrows. —row hard. 
The word ‘furrows’ would mean here the hollow 
grooves between rising waves. 

16. holds, —endures; remains valid. 

17. beyond the sunset,—iar away in the western 
direction. 

17-18. the baths of all the western stars, —where 
the western stars set. 

20. the Happy Isles,—the ‘Atlantis,’ a mythical 

island somewhere in the western ocean, said to have 

been a place of supreme bliss and often equated 

with the Greek idea of Heaven, or Elysium. Heroes 

and great men, it was thought, went there after 
death. 

21. the great Achilles, whom loe knew, —Achilles 

was the bravest of the Greek warriors who fought 

against Troy, and in that war, Ulysses had been his 
equal and companion. 

22. Though much is taken, much abides, —What is 

taken, or lost, is some part of their old physical 

strength and vigour; and what abides, or remains 

still, IS their mature experience and strength of 
spirit. 

23. We are not,—‘We do not have_’ 

24. Moved eaHh and kcauen,—performed wonders. 

25. One equal temper of heroic hearts,—the posses¬ 
sion by all, in an equal measure, of the heroic spirit. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Give brief answers:— 

(a) How does Ulysses describe his brother- 
mariners ? 

(b) What is he eager to do before ‘death closes 

air ? 

(c) Where does he propose to sail ? Does he 
plan to return soon from his voyage ? 

(d) What does he hope to see in his voyage ? 

(e) What line tells you that he is prepared 
for the worst ? 

(f) Ulysses refers to himself and his mariners 
as being both weak and strong. What is their weak¬ 
ness, arid what their strength ? 

2. Give the substance of Ulysses’ address to the 
mariners in a paragraph. 

3. Bring out fully the meaning of the following 

expressions:— 

Thunder and sunshine; sounding furrows- 
moved earth and heaven. 

4. Explain the following lines:_ 

(a) Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and 
thought with me— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and 
opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads. 

Cb) Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 
Not unbecoming men that strove with 
Gods. 

(c) It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 

(d) Though much is taken, much abides. 
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(e) One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong 
in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

5. This is a mariner’s call to his brother-mariners 
to start on a long and adventurous voyage. But 
Ulysses stands here for a man of action calling his 
brothers to a life of adventure and search for truth 
and knowledge. 

Remembering this general significance of 
the poem, write an essay expanding the idea contain¬ 
ed in the last line,—‘To strive, to seek, to find, and 
not to yield.' 



IX 


TRUE FREEDOM 

Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 

If there breathe on earth a slave. 

Are ye truly free and brave ? 

If ye do not feel the chain. 5 

When it works a brother’s pain, 

Are ye not base slaves indeed, 

Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 

Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air : 10 

If ye hear, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 

For your sisters now in chains,— 
Answer! are ye fit to be 15 

Mothers of the brave and free ? 

Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 20 

No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear. 

And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free ! 


V 
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They are slaves who fear to speak 25 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink. 

4 

From the truth they needs must think; 30 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 

—J. R. Lowell. 


NOTES 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 1819-91, American 
poet, essayist, and diplomat. Fo ' five years, from 
1880-85, he was American Ambassador at London. 
He did much to establish abroad a better under¬ 
standing of American institutions and ideals than 
what had previously prevailed. Common sense, 
simplicity, and a deep background of culture 
are characteristic of Lowell’s best work. As a 
poet Lowell ranks highest in 'The Vision of Sir 
Launfal;’ in ‘Commemoration Ode;’ and in the ‘Three 
Memorial Poems,’ containing the tributes to Wash¬ 
ington. Lincoln, and America, wherein patriotism 
found its loftiest and most dignified expression. 

—From The Columbia Encyclopedia. 

5. feel the chain, —resent the treatment of others 
as slaves. 

10. New England, —name applied to six states of 
the NE United States; but the ideas in the poem 
clearly have an appeal to all nations claiming to be 
free. 
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11. blush, here, indicative of an overpowering 
sense of shame. 

12. the roused blood, —the blood agitated by indig¬ 
nation at wrong. The blood running in our veins is 
supposed to be the seat of emotion or passion. 

13. lava, —a stream of molten rock issuing from the 
crater of a volcano. 

17. Fetters, —chains, bonds; any checks to freedom. 

19. leathern hearts,—hearts that have been 

hardened like leather; hence incapable of feeling or 
sympathy. 

28. scoffing, —mocking, jeering. 

29. shrink, —draw back, or recoil, from weakness 
or lack of courage. 

EXERCISES 

1. Answer briefly:— 

(a) When is a free man unworthy of his 
freedom ? 

(b) How should free women feel for their 
sisters in chains ? 

(c) What is the special responsibility of the 
man who is free ? 

(d) What kinds of people does the poet brand 
as slaves ? 

2. Memorize the last stanza and paraphrase it. 

3. Give the substance of the poem. 

4. These are the qualities of a lover of true free- 
dom: namely,— 

Sympathy with those who are yet in 
chains; 

Indignation at wrong and oppression: 

Selfless endeavour to make others free; 

Courage to champion what is right. 

, though in a minority. 
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Write an essay, with the help of these four points, 
on— What qualities should the citizen of a free 
modern state cultivate ?’ 

5. (As an alternative to the previous question^: 

Consider these inspiring words of our Prime 
Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru,— 

(a) There will be no full freedom in this 
country or in the world as long as a single human 
being is unfree. 

(b) The ambition of the greatest man of our 
generation— Mahatma Gandhi —has been to wipe 
every tear from every eye. 

In the light of these statements, write an essay 
on— 'How we should strive to deserve the freedom 
we have won.’ 


X 


“TO OUR LEADERS” 

YOURS is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted, and fallen, and died! 

See, in the rocks of the world 

Marches the host of mankind, 5 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending? — A God 
Marshalled them, gave them their goal.— 
Ah, but the way is so long ! 

Years they have been in the wild ! 10 

Sore thirst plagues them; the rocks, 

Rising all round, overawe. 

Factions divide them; their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 

Ah, keep,, keep them combined! 15 

Else, of the myriads who fill 
That army, not one shall arrive! 

Sole they shall stray; in the rocks 
Labour for ever in vain, 

Die one by one in the waste. 20 

Then, in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race, 

Ye, like angels, appear. 
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Radiant with ardour divine. 

Beacons of hope, ye appear! 25 

Languor is not in your heart, 

Weakness is not in your word, 

Weariness not on your brow. 

Ye alight in our van; at your voice. 

Panic, despair, flee away. 30 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 

Praise, re-inspire the brave. 

Order, courage, return. 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers. 35 

Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 

Strengthen the wavering line. 

Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste, 40 

On, to the City of God. 

—From RUGBY CHAPEL 

Matthew Arnold. 


NOTES 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1822-88. English poet 
and critic, was the eldest son of Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
famous Headmaster of Rugby. He was educated at 
Rugby and Oxford. For thirty-three years, from 
1851 until 1883. he was an Inspector of Schools, and 
worked strenuously for state-supervision of national 
education. From 1857 to 1867, he was Professor of 
Poetry at the University of Oxford. He is a critic of 
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outstanding eminence. As a poet, in ‘The Scholar- 
gypsy, and Thyrsis/ he complains of the purposeless 
btistle of modern times, our helpless confusion, and 
looks back with a wistful longing to an age of quiet 
and unquestioning faith long since past. He held 
his father in veneration as a great educationist 
and leader. The lines given in this Lesson are from 

RUGBY CHAPEL, an elegy —or song of lament _ on 

his father. He takes his father as the type of a true 
leader and describes how the salvation of the human 
race depends upon true leadership 

2. march.—the ‘march’ of mankind is through a 
strenuous earthly life to the ‘City of God’ or the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

4. the rocks of the morld,—comparable to the 
‘moor and fen’ and ‘crag and torront' of Newman’s 
Lead, Kindly Light: see Note on that poem, snpra. 

6. wavering, —(i) swaying to and fro, as if in 
danger of falling, a sign of weakness; (ii) changing, 
or varying, the course through indecision. Both 
meanings apply here. 

7. Where are they tending-^—See Note on line 2, 
and the last two lines of the poem. 

8. Afarshailed.—arranged the order of their 
march. Goal.—the destination of a (difficult) journey 
fig. the object of effort or ambition. 

10. the mild,—meaning the bewildering conditions 
of life on earth. 

13. Factions, —party squabbles. 

18. Sole,—left alone; i.e.. to their own resources. 

22. dispirited,—disheartened, dejected. 

24. Radiant with ardour divine,—Bright with a 
God-given energy and enthusiasm. 

25. Beacons of hope, —Signals inspiring the tired 
and lonely traveller with hope of finding his way to 
some shelter for the night. 
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26. Languor, —faintness. 

29. alight in our van, —descend, like angels from 
the skies, right on our forward lines,—so as to lead 
the host of mankind. Van —front line of a body of 
troops in marching or fighting array. 

32. The stragglers .—soldiers who leave the line of 
march or fall out of the ranks. 

35. rekindling ,—getting fresh brightness and hope. 

39. Stablish, —'establish’; render stable or firm. 

40. the waste .—this arid, cheerless world. 

41. City of God ,—Kingdom of Heaven; a final and 
supreme state of bliss. 


EXERCISES 

1. Answer briefly,— 

(a) 'Yours is the praise.’ Whose? What is the 
‘praise’? 

(b) 'Where are they tending?’ Say where; and 
who set them the goal? 

(c) What will happen to mankind if the leaders 
do not appear? 

(d) Having appeared, what is it they accom¬ 
plish? 

(e) What qualities do these leaders have that 
most other men lack? 

(f) From lines 29 to 41, make a list nf the 
ways in which the leaders do their work. 

2. From the matter given in the poer- write a 
paragraph on each of the following:— 

(a) The poet’s description of the difficulties 

of life. 

(b) The noble inspiration and guidance given 
by the leaders of mankind to enable mankind to 
reach their goal in life. 
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(c) The whole extract is based on a com¬ 
parison. Bring out clearly the terms of the com¬ 
parison. 

3. Give the full meaning of the following 
expressions:— 

The rocks of the world; their goal; factions’ 
radiant with ardour divine; beacons of hope; the 
wavering line; the City of God. 

4. Explain the following lines:— 

(a) Sore thirst plagues them; the rocks 
Rising all round, overawe. 

(b) Factions divide them; their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 

(c) Ye alight in our van; at your voice, 

Panic, despair, flee away. 

(d) On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the City of God. 

5. (a) Write a brief essay on,—‘What we owe to 
our Leaders’. 

(b) Compare these lines with Newman’s 
'Lead, kindly Light’; you may, if you like, make use 
of the following points. 

(i) Both describe life as a journey and 
speak of the need for a guide to show the way. 

(ii) Newman prays to ‘Kindly Light’ to 

lead him. 

(iii) Arnold prays for guidance from the 
Leaders of mankind. 

(iv) Do you find any discrepancy as bet¬ 
ween Newman’s desire and Arnold’s? 
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ORSINO AND VIOLA 

Scene: Duke Orsino's palace. 

Enter DUKE, VIOLA, CURIO, and others. 

Duke. Give me some music. Now, good 

[morrow friends. 

Now good Cesario, but that piece of song, 

That old and antique song we heard last night: 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 

More than light airs and recollected terms 5 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times: 
Come, but one verse. 

Cur. He is not here, so please your lord- 
ship, that should sing it. 

Duke. Who was it ? 10 

Cur. Feste, the jester, my lord; a fool that 
the lady Olivia’s father took much delight in. He 
is about the house. 

Duke. Seek him out, and play the tune the 

while. [Exit Curio. Music plai.s. 
Come hither, boy: if ever thou shalt love, 15 
In the sweet pangs of it remember me; 

For such as I am all true lovers are, 

Unstaid and skittish in all motions else, 

Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is beloved. How dost thou like this tune? 
Vio, It gives a very echo to the seat 
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Where Love is throned. 

Duke. Thou dost speak masterly; 

My life uponT, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stay’d upon some favour that it loves: 
Hath it not, boy? 24 

A little, by your favour. 
Duke. What kind of woman is’t? 

Vio. Of your complexion. 

Duke. She is not worth thee, then. What 
years, i’ faith? 

Vio. About your years, my lord. 

Duke. Too old, by heaven; let still the 

Twoman take 

An elder than herself; so wears she to him. 30 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart: 

For. boy, however we do praise ourselves, 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women’s are. 34 

Vio. I think it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than 

[thyself, 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent; 

For women are as roses, whose fair flower 
Being once display’d, doth fall that very hour. 

Vio. And so they are: alas, that they are so; 
To die, even when they to perfection grow! 

Re-enter CURIO and CLOWN, 

Duke. O, fellow, come, the song we had 

[last night. 
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Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
And the free maids that weave their thread with 
Dones 45 

Do use to chant it: it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age. 

Clo. Are you ready, sir? 

Duke. Ay, prithee, sing. [Music. 50 

SONG. 

Come away, come away, death, 

And in sad cypress let me be laid; 

Fly away, fly away, breath; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 55 
O, prepare it! 

My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be strown; 60 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 

My poor corpse, where my bones shall be 

[thrown: 

A thousand thousand sighs to save, 

Lay me, O, where 

Sad true lover never find my grave, 65 
To weep there! 


Duke. There’s for thy pains. 
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Clo. No pains, sir; I take pleasure in sing¬ 
ing, sir. 

Duke. I'll pay thy pleasure then. 

Clo. Truly, sir, and pleasure will be paid, 
one time or another. 70 

Duke. Give me now leave to leave thee. 
Clo. Now, the melancholy god protect thee; 
and the tailor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffeta, for thy mind is a very opal. I would 
have men of such constancy put to sea, that their 
business might be everything and their intent 
everywhere; for that’s it that always makes a 
good voyage of nothing. Farewell. [Exit. 78 
Duke. Let all the rest give place. 

[Curio and Attendants retire. 
Once more, Cesario, 

Get thee tD yond same sovereign cruelty: 

Tell her, my love, more noble than the world, 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands; 

The parts that fortune hath bestow’d upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune; 85 

But ’tis that miracle and queen of gems 
That nature pranks her in attracts my soul. 

Vio. But if she cannot love you, sir? 
Duke. I cannot be so answer’d. 

Vio.* Sooth, but you must. 

Say that some lady, as perhaps there is, 90 

Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia: you cannot love her; 

You tell her so; must she not then be answer’d? 
Duke. There is no woman’s sides 
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Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 95 
As love doth give my heart; no woman’s heart 
So big, to hold so much; they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be call'd appetite, 

No motion of the liver, but the palate, 

That suffer surfeit, cloyment and revolt; 100 
But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 

And can digest as much: make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me 
And that I owe Olivia. 

'Vio. Ay, but I know— 

Duke. What dost thou know ? 105 

Vio. Too well what love women may owe: 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 

My father had a daughter loved a man, 

As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what’s her history ? 110 

Vio. A blank, my lord. She never told her 

[love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat like patience on a monument, 115 
Smding at grief. Was not this love indeed? 

We men may say more, swear more: but indeed 
Our shows are more than will; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

iDuke. But died thy sister of her love, my 

[boy? 120 
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Vio. I am all the daughters of my father’s 

[house 

And all the brothers too: and yet I know not. 

Sir, shall I to this lady? 

Duke. Ay, that’s the theme. 

To her in haste; give her this jewel; say, 

My love can give no place, bide no denay. 

[Exeunt. 125 

—From TWELFTH NIGHT, 
William Shakespeare. 


NOTES 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616, English 
poet and dramatist, is one of those figures in whom 
everybody takes pleasure and pride. He is the 
author, as generally accepted, of thirty-eight plays. 
In these plays he has provided as complete a picture 
of human nature as can be expected from a mere 
man. Fashions change, and fresh authors hold the 
public for their day, but Shakespeare continues to 
be dear to the heart of mankind for all time. This 
is because, in his thirty-eight plays, he has done the 
most ample justice to all the passions of mankind 
ranging between the most intense tragedy and the 
utmost limit of the absurd and ridiculous. There is 
not a character that we can think of in human society 
that has not been visualized by this great man, as 
there is not also a situation, glorious or depressing, 
in which one human being may find himself in rela¬ 
tion to others. Hence he is the theme of unending 
admiration for all who care for literature as a repre¬ 
sentation of life. 
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Some idea of Shakespeare’s delightful handling 
of a story is provided in Lesson VI, which is Lamb’s 
rendering of Shakespeare’s ^'TWELFTH NIGHT.” What 
is given here is one Scene from the original play by 
Shakespeare. It is an interesting situation in the 
play, as may be seen from a reading of the story in 
the previous Lesson. In this, Shakespeare portrays, 
with a delicate touch, Viola’s unassuming love for 
Orsino and contrasts it with Orsino’s proud display 
of his love for another maiden, Olivia. 

The Scene is Act II, Scene iv. 

2. Cesario,—the name taken by Viola in her dis¬ 
guise as the Duke’s page or male attendant. 

3. antique, —ancient; ‘of the good old times’; 
hence also, ‘quaint’. 

4. Methought, —‘It seemed to me.’ passion,— 
suffering, emotion. 

5. light airs, —frivolous songs, recollected terms, 
—expressions gathered from different sources and 
committed to memory; i.e., artificial and second-hand, 
as opposed to the simple naturalness of the songs of 
olden times. 

6. these most brisk and giddy-paced times .— 
these modern days of unthinking hustle, when nobody 
has any time to think of what is simple and natural. 

7. Fesfe, the jester, —a Court Fool or jester; an 
important character in the play. 

14, the tune, —the prelude, or preparatory instru¬ 
mental music. 

18. unstaid and skittish, —unsteady and whimsical, 
in all motions else, —in every other movement, or 
emotion. 

19. coTistant image, —m.ental picture of the one 
whom he loves, which always remains in him. 
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21-22. It gives a very echo. . .throned, —'It reflects 
truly love’s intensest emotions.’ 

22. merely. —‘like a master in the art of love.’ 

24. stay'd upon some favour.--'rested lovingly on 
some face.’ 

25. A little, by your favour. —a pun, or expression 
with double-meaning, thus; (il) 'Yes. by your favour 
or goodwill, my eyes have rested, lovingly on a face.’ 
(ii) ‘Yes, my eyes have rested a Kitle on your favour, 
or face, because I love you 

26. complexion, —looks; appearance as well as 
colour. 

30. so ivears she to him —‘It is thus that she 
adapts herself to her husband.’ 

31. So sways she level. . .heart. —'Only thus does 
she always retain her husband’s love.’ 

. .3^. fancies. —loves. giddy and unfirm. —same as 
‘unstaid and skittish’ of line 18. on winch see Note, 
supra. 

34. longing, —characterized by an empty, or pur¬ 
poseless, yearning, looru,—worn out. 

37. hold the bent, —remain constant. 

CVRIO ,—another page attending on Orsino: 
CLOWN.—the jester who is to sing the song wished 
for by Orsino. 

44. spinsters.—women who spin (the original 

meaning of the word). 

45. free maids. —'hapny-hearted country lasses', 
bones,—‘bobbins’ or hollow cylinders round which 
thread is wound, made of bone. 

46. silly sooth, —simple truth. 

47. dallies with,—lingers lovingly over. 

48. the old age, —‘the good old times'. 

50. prithee.—‘I pray thee’ (archaic). 

THE SONG,—a disappointed lover's invitation 
to Death. 
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51. Come away, — Come here; come to me’. Death 
is to ‘come’ and breath —see line 53—is to ‘go’. 

52. sad cypress, —a coffin made of dark cypress 
wood; the black coffin’ of line 60. 

55. shroud —the cloth in which the body is wrap¬ 
ped before being laid in the coffin, yew, —a tree 
associated with mourning, like the cypress. 

57-58. My part of death., it —‘Among those who 
have died for love, no one has been so true to love 
as I.’ 

60. strown, —old past participle of ‘strew’—to 
sprinkle, or scatter. 

67. There’s for thy pains. —the Duke rewards the 
Clown with a money-payment. 

70. paid, —paid for, —in suffering. 

72. leave to leave thee, —permission to be out of 
your company; a polite formula asking the Clown to 
withdraw. 

73. the melancholy god, —said to be Saturn; jocu¬ 
larly meant for whatever i.s responsible for making 
the Duke suddenly so unsocial 

74. doublet, —kind of coat, taffeta,- shining silk, 
called ‘shot silk’; shows different colours according 
to the direction of light falling on it. 

75. thy mind is a very opal, —‘Your mind is 
changeful like a true opal’; the ‘opal’ is a precious 
stone of variable colours The Duke’s mind changes 
its moods as the opal shows varying colours; and 
hence, as an outward indication of it, the tailor must 
provide him with a coat made of taffeta which also 
shows varying colours. 

76. of such constancy, —so changeable. 

77. that their business. . .everyiohere, — so that 
they might turn their attention to each new develop¬ 
ment, or follow every new whim, as it comes. This 
would make ‘a good voyage of nothing’ in the sense 
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that the voyager changing his course so quickly and 
so frequently would find his voyage interesting and 
even stumble upon some hitherto unknown land 
This line was written in the age of world-wide 
exploration and discovery by English seamen. 

81. yond same soveretg.i crueLp, —Olivia. 

82. than the world ,—than that of common men in 
the world. 

85. giddily, —lightly. 

86. miracle and queen of gems —marvellous and 
gem-like beauty. 

87. That nature pranks her in ,—with which she 
has been adorned by nature. 

89. Sooth.—(adverb) truly; now archaic and rare. 

94. sides,—body, in a general way. 

95. bide, —tolerate, or put up with. 

97. retentio7i,—power to retain; capacity for hold¬ 
ing or keeping (so much love) 

98. appetite ,—mere craving of the senses. 

99. No motion.. .palate ,—not a deep-seated emo¬ 
tion but a passing taste. The liver, in the old days, 
was regarded as the seat cf the passions. 

100. surfeit, cloyment, and revolt ,— ‘Surfeit, the 

having too much: cloyment,—the dislike for more; 

revolt ,—the nausea and vomit that follow” (Morton 
Luce). 

101-2. But mine is...as mud)—‘My love has a 

limitless capacity for experiencing and retaining 
strong emotion.’ 

. . 102.. compare,—comparison 

104. owe .—have towards. 

108. low’d a man .—that loved a man 

111. A blank ,—mere vacancy; no further ‘history’. 

She loved a man, and that’s all: it stopped with her 
loving him. 

112-13 .—But let coyicealment. . .check ,—allowed 
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her unexpressed passion to prey upon her health and 
complexion from within, just as the unseen worm 
within a bud eats away the bud. 

113. damask.—of the colour of the ‘damask’ rose, a 
flower originally from Damascus. 

113. She pined in thought, —She languished, or 
wasted away, through inward suffering. 

114. with a green and yellow melancholy, —with a 
sadness and depression of spirits showing itself in a 
greenish-yellow or sickly complexion. 

115. She sat like Patience.. .grief, —See Footnote 
on page 44 of this book. The reference is to the 
sculptured image of patience possibly seen by 
Shakespeare as part of the decoration of a monu¬ 
mental tomb, smiling at grief. —regarding with a 
smile her own grief or mental suffering. 

LINES 111-16: These famous lines, explained 
in some detail above, have been thus paraphrased in 
the Arden Edition of the play, page 192: 

“The history of my sister’s attachment has not 
been written, for she never told anyone that she was 
in love. She pined away with inward pain that 
caused her body to sicken and her mind to grow 
jaundiced. Yet with a silent endurance that made 
her like the image of Patience on a tombstone, she 
would sit and smile mournfully on her suffering.” 

118. Our shoujs are more than will, —‘Our profes¬ 
sions are in excess of our real intentions or our 
power to carry them into effect.’ 

125. can give no place, —to anybody else’s. bide no 
denay. —bear no denial. 
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EXETvCISES 

1. Comprehension Questions. Answer briefly:_ 

(a) What does the Duke say about the effect 
of the song on him ? 

(b) How does the Duke describe himself as a 

lover ? 

(c) What is Viola’s answer to the Duke’s ques¬ 
tion whether her ‘eye hath not staved on some favour 
that it loves’? 

(d) Why does this answer amuse the Duke ? 
What is the advice he gives ? 

(e) What is the theme of the Song sung bv 

Feste ? ^ / 

(f) Why is the Clown dissatisfied when the 
Duke rewards him after the singing of the song is 
over ? 

(g) Why does he recommend to the Duke a 
doublet of changeable taffeta’? 

(h) For what qualities in Olivia does the Duke 
prize her ? 

(i) What reason does the Duke give in favour 
of his opinion that no woman can love a man as he 
loves Olivia ? What has he said on men's capacity 
for love in a previous speech, lines 32-35 ? 

0) By what clever device does Viola express 

to the Duke her own love for him and at the same 

time manages to keep it from him as a well-guarded 
secret ? 

2. Make a summary of the Scene in three para- 
graphs, thus— 

(i) The Duke’s request for the Song and the 
conversation arising from it.—Lines 1 - 41 . 

(ii) The Song, and the Duke’s dismissal of the 
Clown,— Lines 42-79. 
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(iii) The Duke calling upon Viola to convey 
his love to Olivia, and Viola’s answer,— Lines 80-125. 

3. Write a brief essay, about a page, on Orsino as 
a lover. 

4. What, exactly, is Viola’s difficulty when the 
conversation turns on Orsino's love for Olivia, and 
how does she overcome it ? 

5. Explain with reference to the context:— 

(a) For such as I vm all true lovers are. 

(b) For women are as roses, whose fair flower 
Being once displayed, doth fall that very 

hour. 

(c) And the tailor make thy doublet of 
changeable taffeta, for thy mind i? a very opal! 

(d) But ’tis that miracle and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks her in, attracts my 

soul. 

(e) But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 

And can digest as much. 

(f) She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 

6. On thinking it over : 

(a) Note that Orsiuo regards himself as the 
pattern of all true lovers and starts preaching about 
the glory of a man’s love for a woman. Which of 
his speeches tell you that he thinks too much of 
himself ? 

(b) By contrast, Viola loves Orsino truly but 
‘sits like Patience on a monument, snilling at grief.’ 
How is it made clear that there is no selfishness in 
her love ? 

(c) Do you see the appropriateness of the 
theme of the Clown’s Song ? Tc what extent does 
it reflect the state of either Orsino or Viola as lovers? 
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“MOTHERLAND’ 

BLESSED am I that I am born to this land 

and that I had the luck to love her. 

What care I if queenly treasure is not in 

her store but precious enough is for 
me the living wealth of her love. 

The best gift of fragrance to my heart is 

from her own flowers and I know 
not where else shines the moon that 
can flood my being with such love¬ 
liness. 

The first light revealed to my eyes was from 

her own sky and let the same light 
kiss them before they are closed 
for ever. 


Rabindranath Tagore. 
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NOTES 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 1861-1941. is the 
Poet and Teacher of Modern India. He has brought 
back to us the glory of our literary past. The value 
of his work to the whole civilized world was recog¬ 
nized when, in 1913, the Nobel Prize foi Literature 
was awarded him. He is the poet of Gitanjali 
a gifted soul’s 'song-offering’ to the Divine Creator. 
In his Lectures and Essays, he has most eloquently 
conveyed the message of the East to the 
His dramas, novels, and short stories are beautiful 
representations of the many aspects of Indian life. 
He was a fervent and selfless patriot; and his love 
of Mother India is the theme of the Song given here. 

2. the luck to love her ,—Love of country comes 
by nature: cannot be £i'tificiall> injected in some 
unlucky souls that do not have it. 

3. queenly treasure ,—material wealth: ‘queenly 
because our country is our ‘Mother.* 

5, the living wealth of her love ,—‘living’ means 
‘full of undying and deeply felt interest.’ 

8. her own flowers ,—the flowers elsewhere have, 
no doubt, equal fragrance, but the rapture of love 
to our Motherland gives to everything in her a 
beauty and an appeal not present elsewhere. 

10. flood my being ,—captivate my soul. 

13. her own sky, —See Note on line 8, supra. 

13-14. Let the same light kiss them ,—the note 
here is one of grateful devotion and love. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Answer briefily,— 

(a) What does Gurudev Tagore regard as a 
blessing ? 

(a) How is love of our Motherland a matter 
of ‘luck’? 

(c) To one gift of the Mother, he is indiffer¬ 
ent. What is it ? 

(d) Another precious gift is most dear to him. 
What is this ? 

(e) Flowers, and Moon, and sky : do not other 
countries have these ? 

(f) Then, wherein lies the speciality about the 
flowers, the moon and sky of our land ? 

(g) Why does the poet want that the light 
revealed to his eyes when they were first opened 
should also kiss them when they are closed for ever? 

2. Memorize the poem and paraphrase it. 

3. Write a brief essay on, —‘A true patriot is one 
who loves his country with thankfulness, self¬ 
surrender, and sacrifice.' 

4. Read also the famous lines on patriotism by 
Sir Walter Scott.— "Breathes there the man &c.” 
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